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E. Millais and others. 


“ TRUTH I8 STRANGER THAN FICTION.” 
e 
ep 
THE THIRD SENSATION OF THE ACE. 


G. W. CarLeton anv Co., Publish this week, a most 


ASTOUNDING 
BOOK OF FACT BEVELATIONS, 
which they have go hesitation in saying will create a 


SENSATION 


unequalled since the Rebellion and the assassination of President 
Lincoln. 


The title of this remarkable book is 











Lovasa AN D LAWN D 
Founded on the Invasion of Marimitian. 
By Joun M. Dae@watt, Author of “ Daisy Swain.” 
16mo., tinted paper ; 228 pages, 13 vignettes, fine cloth binding. | in 
Price $1 50. 
AMERICAN NEWS CO., Pusiisners, 


cles which are 


_ JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE PEOPLE’S MACAZINE. 


No, 4, Price 25 Cents. 
It contains a beautifully coloured Cbhromo-Lithograph from a 


Painting by J. Hemsley—THE TREASURES OF THE DEEP. 
Also, two full page Dlustrations: I. THE DOGS OF ST. BER- 


NARD, by Sir E, Landseer. 
R.A. And nine encollens wood be, 


2. THE LAST IN, by W. Mulready, 
ngravings, illustrating the arti- 
ting, i g the History of the 
Wealden Iron-field, A "DAY WITH THE PRINTERS, PARA- 
BLES OF ANIMALS, COFFEE PLANTATIONS O¥ CEYLON, 
FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, &c., &c., &c. The most entertaining 
number yet published. 
Sixty-four pages, only 25 cents. Subscriptions for the 
year, comm: g with any number, postage paid, $3. 
Extra inducements offered for Clube. 1 
CANVASSERS AND AGENTS WANTED, to whom liberal in- 
ducements are offered. 
For sale by Booksellers and N. 
Sample numbers sent by mail, prepaid, sor 25 at. 
Subscribers are requested to send their .remittances di- 


rect to 
POTT & AMERY, Publishers, 
5 and 13 Cooper Union, New York. 
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pms tm, containing Be College terms, the report of a Committee 
of the Chamb of New York on the above work 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





THE PRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STEAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour. 


CUBA........«++..leaves New York...... Saturday, April 15. 
RUSBIA.......... leaves New York.... Wednesday, April 22. 
SCOTIA. ........ leaves New — Wednesday, April 29. 
AL * cvewcercos leaves New York.... Wednesday, May 6. 

CHIBA.. ocscceee leaves New York .... Wednesday, May by 


sueTRALasi AN leaves New York . 
Chief Cabin Passage. ....$130 00 | Second Cabin - camsrgary 
° TO PARIS. 
Chief Cabin Passage, $145, 
Payable in gold. 
Berths not secured until paid for. 


An experienced surgeon on board. 

* The owners of ships will not be accountable 
Valuables unless ot , having the value 
signed therefor. 

Freight or Passage, apply to 
Summ 7 TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 

(IngLanp). The Inman Line, under contract with the United 
States and British Governments for carrying the mails 

BVERY SATURDAY, and 
HBVERY ALTERNATE MONDAY, 
From Pier 45, North River. 


KATES OF PASSAGE 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 


PAYABLE IN PAYABLE IN CURRBNCY." 

Fraser Canim ...........6100 OO | Srmmmaepz ............. 
Do. to London....105 00 Do. to London....40 0 
Do, to Paris..... .115 Do, to Paris....... 00 


by the Tuesday Steamers, vis a First Cabin, 
990, Gold; Steerage, $35, payable in currency. 
ay of passage from New York to Halifax: First Cabin, $20, 
Steerage, $10, payable in Gold. 
Bosnenges® cise also forwarded to Ha Hamb Bremen, &c. 
“sr i Li 1 te ty 
tecrage pases rom Liverpool or Queenstown, 
wa can be bought here by persons sending for their 


7 further information, apply at the Company’s offices, 
JOHN G, DALE t, 
1s Brodeay, New York. 


NATIONAL | STEAMSHIP Co. 
TEAMERS 1 WEEKLY FROM — AND NEW 





YOR coling of QUEENSTOWN. Steamship of this 
ine, consisting of 

PRANCE.......0..+00s Capt. Grace, ...........3,512 tons, 

ENGLAND. ........... Capt. Thompros.......5400 

THE QUEEN......... on. GrOgad..ooo.-+003,517 “ 

HELVETIA........... Capt, Cutting. ........ 3,315 “ 

Mis sosscccoesscceces Capt, Hall,,.. «oes S810 “* 
DENMARKE........... Capt, Thomson. erry tT 3117 “* 
PENNSYLVANIA..... Capt. Lewis. ..........+. 2.8732 * 
VIRGINIA..........++ Capt, Prowse..........+ 2,876 “* 


aeaves Pier 47 North River, every Saturday, at 12 o’clock M. 
The size of all these Steamships admits of very spacious Stat® 
fooms, opening directly into the Saloon; the accommodations 
and fare are unsurpassed, and the rates lower than any other line. 
An experienced Surgeon on each ship, free of charge. — 
are issued in this country to parties wishing to prepay thi 
of their friends from Liverpool or Queenstown ( 4) tor 
Pc payable here in ~~ 
Dratts issued at the lowest rates of ay for any amount, 
payable at — Bank in Great Britain and 1 
from New York to Queenstown or ae 
CABLN, $100 Currency; STEERAGE, $25, C 


» FOF treight of Cabin passage apply at the Orrics oF THs Com- 
wy, 57 Broadway ; and for steerage tickets Passage Office 
the Company, ? Broadway. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION 
AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 

Se South Street and 23 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Weext: Live or Staamens To anp From 
LIVERPOUL AND QUEENSTOWN, 

AT REDUCED RATES, 

AND FROM 
LIVERPUVOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSCOTT’S CBLEBRATED LINES 

OF SAILING PACKETS, 
AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES, 
DRAFTS for £1 and wu le i of 
Britain acd Ireland, or the Goattanes of baceee, py oe 
obtained atlowest rates. For farther particulars apply to 
TAPSCOUTT BROTHERS, & CO., 
86 South St. or 23 Broadway, N. V. 


NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 


STHAM as NEW YORE AND BREMEN, 
via SOUTHAMPTON. 
The Scaew STEAMERS OF THE aig Garman LLorp run 
regularly between New York, B pton, carry- 
ng ing the United States Mail. 
FROM BREMEN—EVERY SATURDAY. 
FROM SOUTHAMPTUN,—EVERY TUESDAY. 
FROM NEW YORK,—EVERY eee aa 
Price of Passage From New York To Bremen, 
Haveg, and SourHampron—First Cabin, $120 ; Seosae Uabin: 
$72; Steerage, $55. Yrom Bremen to ‘New Youx—Firat Ce- 
bin, $120; becond Cabin, $72; Steerage, $35. Price of passage 
pa rable in gold. 
hese vessels take <n ol ~' London and Huli, for which 
through bills of lading are sign 
An experienced surgeon is a to each vessel. 
All letters must pass through the Post office. 
7 ae elas a those of the Company will be 
Bilis of Lading wil) ed before goods 
teared at ibe Oencom House, ed 


ta@Bpecie taken to Havre, Southam Brem 
owest rates. or freight or pasmage appiy to" ates 














ly not be deli 


$85 001 COLUMNS, GIRDERS, and also 





FOR SAVANNAH, CA. 


FINANCIAL. 





BLACK STAR (INDEPENDENT) LINE. 
EVERY SATURDAY. 
Freight at the Reduced Rates. 
oo. FIKST CLASS STEAMSHIPS 


MONTGOMERY .............+- Thomas Lyon, commander. 
Leaves SATURDAY, April 18, at “ o'clock P.M. 
HUNTBVILLE,..............++ saac Crowell, commander. 
Leaves SATURDAY, April 25th, at 3 o’clock P.M. 
For freight or passage, havin aout someone. apply 
. ” R. DEN, Agent, 93 est BL 


hens anes « ‘gp hentia Savannab. 


rough passage ven over the Central R. R. of 
oul and Mtlantié tod ‘Gu R. R., Florida, to all points in the 
interior, at lower rates than any other line. 


= : - = - —— 











EXCELSIOR IRON WORKS, 
ESTABLISHED 1839. 
Foot of 14th Street, Hast River. 
GEO. R, JACKSON BURNET & CO. 


CASTINGS 
of every description. 


TRON RAILIAGS, 
and all kinds of 
WROUGHT AND CAST IRON WORE 
for Building and other purposes. 
OREST RAILINGS FOR ROOFS. 
Office, 201 Cemtre Street, 
Cor. of Howard, New York. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Depot foot of Chambers St., Pavonia Ferry: 


800 A.M. Day Express, for Rochester, B Salamanca, 





juffalo, 

Dabkirk and all . West and South. 
830 A.M. ay Train, Daily, for Otisville and intermediate Bta- 
10.00 A.M, Buffalo, Dunkirk, and al 

its West and South. ‘mwas » 

8.30 P.M. oy Traine for Middletown and intermediate Stations. 
4.30. P.M. Wey Ex stopping at at Breriing’ e Janction, Turn- 
er’s, of Turner’s, to Fort Jervis, 


and Warwick. 
00 P.M. by Bg Se Genin an8 tnecunedings Siaiian. 


Ae} P.M. lor Rochester, Buffalo, 
Deatirk and ori ae 
6.00 P.M. bw hy ey aa we 
6.30 P.M. oan ee eee ete Rochester, Buffalo, > 
akirk, and Ail pointe West énd South. By 
will run through to Cin- 


Sanath wiibect « 

Emigrant Train, Daily, for the West. 

Also Way Trains for Boiling rit aime ‘and Paterson at 

po aw be 5A.M., 1200 M., =e S 400 6 and 11.0 Fo 
D esday nights a Theatre at 12.00 e’ clock, for 

and intermediate Stations. 


y | 8.00 P.M. 





Sunpay Trams —8.30 A.M. DPM. Wiebe aces toe Denne 
and & 90 P.M. for Peterson—6.30F' t Ex; for Dunkirk 
Sao. Rochester, Salamaoca and all ae est and South— 
phy » Emigrant and Way ‘Traim—11-00 PM. for Paterson and 
te) er 
Ragrece Teeins vem Gwongh to Selemanes. Sua ot Bes 
falo without of Coaches, and in direct connecti~u wi 
pg a estern Lines. 

ee OY Veqseees end Lamutious'Giecping Conches esnem 
pany all Night Trains. 


Tickets can be obtained at the Com 
Sn ay = Sums of Sihasabese Gt, New 
Poss. Ag’t. 


ori. BA 


An Illustrated Guide to the hi - ~ suburban places on the 
Liae of the Eastern Division of this Railway has been 
and can be obtained at the office of the Company, free of 
by those wishing to —v examine the region referred 
with the view of settiemen 


ELLUC’S BAU 


wid STRENGTHENING the GUM 
Pye a MS, and giving a SWEET FRA- 
Prepared only by 
DELLUC & CO., 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 


No. 635 Broadway, New York. 
CAUTION. 

Being desirous of protecting our customers and the public 
Ad tS fa nny Ae 
ilar nam: them to closely observe that 

get D DELLUU'S EAU AN GELIQUE. ’ J 


(j.DwREDI's—NEW WEDDING ee, 
S88 or 873 BROADWAY. 


’s offices —241 Broad- 
ork, and Long Dock 


H. RIDDLE, 
Gen’l Sup’t. 





: 
aF 
é 
- 
Zs 








IMBREDE’S 
—THREE NEW WEDDING CARD ENVELO 
SSs or 8723 BROADWA 





(je eT SUPERBLY ILLUMINATED 
583 or 872 BROADWAY. 





L 150,000,000 
Sterlii in ones ond Eamets, sents unclaimed in Great - 
in ent inden d. in many cases as far back as 1600. pee 


) $2 00. a GUN 2 Oo. Gee 
for aby aime #2 


i 


‘A, the World. 


FIsK AND HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 


COVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 6 Nassau Street, ~ 
BUY AND SELL AT MARKET RATES, 
ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
OF 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
and give especial attention to the conversion of 
SEVEN-THIRTY NOTES 
INTO THE 
NEW FIVE-TWENTY BONDS OF 1865 AND 1867. 


Holders of the Sixes of 1881, and Five-twenty Bonds of 1862, 
and May 1, 1865, may now realise a liberal difference by exchang- 
ing them for the new 520s of 1865-7. We are prepared to make 
these exchanges upon the most favourable terms. 

Deposits received and collections made. 


FISK & HATO, No. 6 Nassau Street. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO, 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral. 


Por "Colds, Whoop! the Throat = ~— ty~ as Coughs, 
and Consumption. 


Probably never before in the whole history 











of medicine, has 


anything won so widely and so deeply upun the confidence of 
mankind, as this excellent remedy for — complaints. 
Through a long series of years, and among most of the races of 
men it risen higher and in their estimation, as it bas 
become better known. =s orm character and power to cure 
pe soand theest, havutenae tt knows 
as a reliable protector While ted to milder 


adap 
forms of dleeecand ¢ ioyoung ung children, it is at the same time the 
moet effectual remedy that can be given for incipient yA 
tion, and the dangerous of the throat and Asa 
provision against sudden attacks of Croup, it should kept 
on hand in every family, and indeed as all are sometimes subject 
to colds and coughs, should be provided with this antidote for 
them. 
Although settled Com om is thought incurable, still 
ous pumbers of cases where the disease seemed scttled, have 
yy we cured, and the patient wy ay to sound health 

by the 80 complete is its mastery over 

he disorders et ine Laas and Throat, the most of 
thera yield to it. Winn Someng aso Costes hem, ender 


Cherry subside and — 
epee aad Speakers great protection 
Asthma is always relieved aud often wholly _qentite it. 
Bronchitis is Cherry Pec. 


y cured by taking the 
coral in sual aod freauedt doses. 
aT iy Fave are its virtues known that we need not publish the 
or do more than aseure the public that 
its qualities are fully tained. 


Ayer’s Ague Cure, 


For Fever and A Intermittent Fever, Chill Fever, 
Remittent Bili- 


ous Fever, &c., and indeed the 
arise from malarious, 
marsh, cr miasmatic poisons. 

Ae ta canola v--~y 4 and does not fail. Con- 
tb | esining Quinine, Bismuth, Zinc, nor any other 
mineral or substance whatever, it in nowise injures 
any it. The number and importance ot its cures in the ague 

history nn ng Gen dabhe te ovate 
the A le 

y the ocknowlaliguents ee seccive of the radical curee effected 

and where other remedies had wholly failed. 

U either resident in, or travelling through 
miasmatic by the Ague 


Cure daily. 
For Liver Complaiets, arising from torpidity of the Li- 
Sep Steen cee Cena eeeeaag the Sie ae healthy 


| remeay, producing yee a ye fo 
man y remarkable cures, w! 
medicives hed failed. . 
Prepared 


DR. J.O. AYER & OO., Practical and 
Lowell, Mass., and sold all round 


Price $1 00 per Bottle. 
Sold by all Druggists everywhere. 


ONE OUNCE OF COLD WILL BE GIVEN 
for every ounce of adulteration found in B. T. Bassrrr’s Lion 





the aroma is saved, and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appear- 
ance. Every family should use it, as it is Gifteen to twenty per 


B. T. BABBITT, 


New York. 
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Uiterature. 


SONNET. 


Shall I forget thee when the spring comes back, 
And the green mists begin about the trees, 

And cling, and brighten ; and no heart has lack 
Of living, and no ear of melodies, 

And no eyes weary of the rainless air— 

The world grows sweeter than a heart can bear, 
Live with white violets, whose breath has made 
Earth like a pillow be ed ray | heads are laid, 
Fragrant and frail, and bid in their warm air; 
When all sweet flower-scents rise like happy rhymes, 
From golden memories of olden tim 

And out of Death springs Life, and joy from pain, 
And laughter to young lips, and love to men— 
Shall I forget thee then, forget thee then ? 





FREE-WILL AND FREE-CHOICE. 


Who kEnoweth all things, and hath made 
The evil and the good foreseen, 
Allows this soul to grow and fade, 
And that for ever to be green— 


= He be a ust patie Der from all 

he countiess ages long before, 

That some would stand and some, would fall, 
And seal their doom for evermore ? 


Does knowing all and letting be 
Absolve the Knower from all sin? 
For He can both the sequel see, 
And doth make all things to begia. 


And shall not He who set the wheel 
To run its course take all the blame ? 
The wheel wg pre sn J run or reel, 
Aud bring praise or bring him shame. 


Bat who shall chide the driven orb 
If, haply, it shall miss the goal ? 
External powers its choice absorb, 
And we to judge must know the whole. . 


And this we may not, but we read 
An all-pervading, mighty Power 
Hae given us a simple creed, 
And choice of sweet and choice of sour. 


And es our choice is, so our doom ; 
But is it choice, or is it law— 

Predestined law, that leaves no room 
But from the arn our lot to draw. 


Free will without First-choice would secm 
A mockery, an empty sound ; 

That He who made must yet redeem, 
By human sense may not be found. 


Ah! let it be, our brains are weak, 
We cannot know the things we see ; 
With gropings blind the truth we seek— 
We'll take on trust, and let it be. 





ASLEEP OR AWAKE. 


= 


after the blasting hot wind of the day, was as still as death, 
and hot with a heat that was stifling. Not the crisp heat of 
a big fire, nor the stinging heat of the hottest room in the 
Turkish bath, bat a heavy, flabby, edgeless heat, that set 
punkahs and tatties at defiance, and weighed upon the brain 
ull a he!pless and hopeless fecling of lassitude, akin to despair, 
made the fitful snatches of sleep ble painful intervals of 
prostration from debility. In the next room—tbe bath-room 
—burued a wick in a clay saucer full of oil (the native chi- 
ragh); and by its faint light, coming through the hal!-closed 
door, I bad so many times taken up and admiringly examined 
the spear-head I have before mentioned, that my hand had 
got familiar with its position. 

It must have been about midnight, when in a state of semi- 
somnolence, I became conscious, or rather felt the presence of 
some one by my bedside. I fancied I heard—for the lamp 
had gone out—a hurried breathing and the rustle of a foot on 
the rush-matting. Nota month before this, 1 had been rob- 
bed, and rather cruelly for a poor subaltern : a rifle, dressing- 
case, and other things had disappeared ; and I had in vain 
made every effort to discover the thief or recover the pro- 
perty. It was not unnatural, therefore, that my first and only 
thought was of robbers, as, seizing = pet epear-head, I 
plunged it wildly into the darkness. It struck something, 
ay, it struck flesh, for as I leaped vut of bed, and made for the 
door, I felt its point wet and sticky with what could only be 
blood. When I say door, I mean the entrance into the cen- 
tre room of the house. The door was open, but in the space 
hung a folding bamboo curtain, or chick, as it is called. The 
house was the ordinary t t bungalow, bedrooms on 
each side of a centre room, the latter extending the length of 
the house, and opening back and front into the compound. 
As | lifted the chick, if 1 hesitated at all in which direction to 
pursue, it was for less time than [ have taken to write the 
word, for out on the steps leading from the front door stood 
between me and the starlight a figure enveloped in the ordi- 
nary chudda (sheet) of a native woman. The blood rushed 
hot into my face at the instant thought that I had stabbed a 
woman ; but if I iled for a t, with a sense of my 
cowardice and shame, in the next I was in pureuit, deter- 
mined to have explained this midnight visit. 1 called to her 
as I stepped over the threshold, but she passed down the steps 











the terrific heat and reaction from intense excitement, I must 
either have fainted or fallen at once into a profound aa. 
When I awoke, the sun had just topped the horizon, and in 
the daylight my course seemed plain enough. I rose, ordered 
my horse, and at once rode over to the magistrate’s. He was 
in his verandah, sitting with several officers, all my friends, 
taking his little breaktast (chota hazri). I suppose I looked 
queer, for he greeted me with: “ Why, Gunner, what’s the 
row? You look as if you had seen the devil.” 

“Dol?” Lreplied. “ Well, perbaps I have.” 

They all laughed, and began to chaff me ; but Lawes seeing 
I was serious, took me aside, and asked if anything was really 
the matter. I told him my story, and, as I expected, he 
cain and said: “ You have had a bad night, and no mis- 

e.”” 
“Well,” said I, pulling off a shoe and sock, and showing 
my scratched foot, “what do you say to this, and this?” 
— from my pocket the spear-head with dried blood 
upon it. 

He started on seeing the latter, and taking it in his hand, 
remarked thoughtlully: “It must have been with something 
of this kind that the woman was stabbed.” 

“ At all events, it could not have been with that,” said I, 
“ for it was only turned out of my workshop yesterday.” 

“Well,” said he, “you go home: don’t say anything to 
the man; and I'll come over and breakfast with you at 
eleven.” . 

I waited impatiently enough for the hour, and had -break- 
fast on the table as 1 heard the buggy drive into thé com- — 
pound. Lawes sat opposite to me,and Hingun stood as usual 
behind my chair. Like most of his class, though he could not 
talk English, he understood it sufficiently to follow thefdrift 
of an Eoglish conversation. Lawes who, | noticed, purposely 
spoke slowly and distinctly, began by observing that the police 
had a clue to the ayah’s murder ; that it was said she had had 
a lover, and that he was the suspected man ; that the police 
would arrest him during the day, and that at that very mo- 
meat they were probably searching his house. As Hingun 
moved round the table to bring the dish 1 asked for, I noticed 
his face certainly paler than usual; and as he held me the 
dish, bis hand was decided!y unsteady. Breakfast over, I 
called to Hingun to bring me a light for my cheroot. While 





and round towards the back of the house, where were the sta- 
bles and some outhouses in which my servants lived. Bare- 
footed as I was, 1 followed, and though the stones hurt and 
cut me, swiftly as she went, and still refusing to answer me, 
I kept her in sight until she disappeared into the house of my 
khitmutgar Hingun. The door was shut in my face, and fas- 
tened too, for it was not till after fruitless hammering, and 
when I was on the point of bursting it in, that it was opened 
by my own servant. 

This man bad come up the country with me. He had been 


recommended 
good “ nigger” Buxton); and he had fully maintained 
his character. Indeed, I bad a strong liking for him, for he 
never gave me reason to doubt his honesty, and I had proved 
his courage as well as ([ hoped) his attachment to me. When 
travelling up the river, we were caught in one of those tre- 
dous nor’-w 8, which, destructive as they are on land, 

are doubly so on the water. Our boat was driven on a sand- 
bank, which cansed it to leak; and it was driven off again, 
which caused it to fill. The crew and all my servants but 
Hingun swam to the bank, only some hundred yards distant, 
and the boat was floating in the state sailors would call 
awash. I had ted to the roof of the cabin, and Hingun 
had followed me. “Save yourself,” I said: “leave me; 1 
cannot swim, and must stick to the boat.” His reply was 
gentle and touching as that of Ruth to Naomi, and to the 
same purpose; and from that time, I aeed scarcely say he 
was my favourite servant. He was my factotum, in short, 
keeping my accounts, cooking my dinner when I did not dine 
at mess, and ckeckmating, though not without making ene- 
mies, the attempted peculations of my other servants. 

. =e l said, “who is the woman that just entered your 
house ?’ 

There was a tremor in his voice as he replied: “ Sahib, 
there is no woman here,” 

“It is false. Get me a light instantly.” 

As he fumbled about in search of a match, I heard him ner- 
vously muttering the common form of exorcism in use with 

ussulmans. him with my left hand, 1 passed my 





I had been in India little more than two years, when I was | match, lighted the lamp, and turned to examine the chamber. 


sent to a frontier station to take 


tent an independent one, with very little to do, except to at-| very 
th ; inde- 


the ht arm, 
and leisure had charms for a young sub, w he uite recenti 
ubbed for * biasing “ What is the matter?” T said. “Are you mad? 


charge of half a company of 
ns. It was about the smallest | young man, and of very feir complexion for a native, but now 


Kneeling on the floor, crouched Hingun. He was quite a 


his face was livid, as, with a fixed and vacant expression, a 
i : towards the - On his 
now noticed a wound, a below the 
flicted, for it was bleeding. 
Who has 


his | wounded you ?” 
amusements. To keep the guns in repair, 1 was allowed an| No reply till I got between him and the door, and taking 
six or 
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done. 
of sarcasms, compared with which the nagging | I told him I should inform th: d be 
of the British Naggleton is agreeable banter. The husband | hanged, to which he merely said : “It is the will of God 
was, however, arrested, but speedily released, for want of any | What will be, will be.” 
evidence to criminats him; nor was heshie to pelat susp! And here I admit there is a gap in my story, that at this 
cion ‘to any oné as the possible culprit. The police were at wy conduct appears questionable and unaccountable. 
completely at fault, and the murder, too common an event | My other servants, 
be even a nine days’ wonder, had almost been | for 


cu the padré, as parsons are ly called in India | relieved. 

trod th tire his wife’s ayah, | house ?”’ 
The tears filled his eyes as he replied: “ O sir, it is the will | learn is 
outside her hut, stabbed ap-| of God; your slave must tell you all. Ifhe must die, he must 


him by the naked shoulders, shook him till his teeth chat- 


tered. 
“ Where is the woman ?” I asked. 
Slowly he ,gasped out: “Sir, there is no woman ; it is a 


* Fool!” I exclaimed ; “I saw a woman wrapped in a chud- 


. But that one of these last plays a in | da come in here.” 
Again he muttered 
after a new design of| whined: “ Aré, aré, sir; it was & ghost.” 


his prayer, as wringing his hands he 


“ You saw her, then?” I . 
Holding bis hands in a suppliant attitude, he said: “ For- 
give me, sahib; it was she who drove me to your bedside just 


-| now when you struck me.” 


“ Then it was you I struck?” said I, feeling considerably 
“Who is she, then? And how came she in my 


die. She said she would 


































the kindest of friends as an exceptionally | agai 


roused the sent 
ee et Se 
th 


holding out to me the lighted cotton, it almost fell from his 

band, as Lawes suddenly addressed him: “ Khitmutgar, how 

came you with that wound on your arm ?” 

7 9 ‘Khodawund, it is nothing; the sabib knows how it was 
one.” 


“ Yes,” said Lawes, “the sahib says he did it; but how 
came you to be in his room in the middle of the night ?” 

“ Gharib parwa, your slave was sitting outside his door—for 
the night was hot—when, seeing no light in the sahib’s room, 
I ran to the house, for I said: ‘The dacoits have come 

in.” 
“Then who was the woman your master saw?” 

“ Woman !” he said with a start, and in an excited tone; 
“there was no woman. The sahib followed me to my house, 
and then I discovered that he was asleep. I led him back to 
his bed, and he never woke ti!) long past his usual hour— 
Woman ! How shouldjthe sahib see a woman ?” 

“Enough,” said Lawes; “you can go.” And then turning 
to me with a smile?“ Yon see, my dear fellow, it’s all as clear 
as mud; you have been doing a little somnambulism.” While 
he spoke, his head policeman entered, and said quietly that 
they had searched Hingun’s house, and nothing whatever had 
been found to inculpate him. “ Good-bye, Gunner ; don’t dis- 
tress yourself. Take a little blue-pill: these hot winds are 
ae to upset any one’s liver 1 shall say nothing of all 

, if you prefer it.” 
“Thank you,” said I. “ Yes, keep it dark, or I shall be 
bullied out of my life.” 

He drove off, and left me feeling rather foolish, and a little 
obstinate. It was certainly more probable that I had been 
walking in my sleep than that I had really seen a ghost ; but 
so vividly was every circumstance impressed on my mind, 
that I could not eject the scene from memory as a mere 
dream. It haunted me by day, and night after night J saw it 
so unvaryingly re-enacted in my dreams, not once, but in every 
period of sleep, that its constant repetition bad the effect of 
numbing my senses, like the monotonous sound of a tick’ 
clock or of dropping water. More ; familiarity with it seem 
to quicken its recurrence, and condense its action, till at last 


right down his arm, and took from bis fingers the match he | it would pass through my brain, focussed, as it were, into a 
tremblingly held, then stooping down to the dying embers of | mere minute of time, like a page of print phomgneees toa 
a small fire at which he had been cooking, I kindled the|speck. And I may as well say at once—for I am not pro- 


pounding a problem for psychologists, and therefore dismiss 
my feelings—that this state of things went on seriously affect- 


ing my health, until the dénowement, if I may call it, of the 
m 


ry. 
See about a fortnight after the inquisitorial breakfast that 
I firat noticed a in Hinguo. I bad watched him (and 
of ba suspicion ; but all I 


with an effort to do what he had previously done with a 
readier volition. Now, he certainly looked ill. There was a 
jaundiced look in his face, which looked thinner, and bis lan- 
guid manner was io stronger contrast than ever to bis former 
brisk activity. I said nothing; but. the doctor (an old me 
calling one day, I had Hingun in to be examined. “Ob,” 

Pills, “ it’s clear ‘8 got spleen : it’s as common as 
babies with those : and he will probably die.” It sounds 
like a light and be gran Bayon but it was not so meant; 


Death—when we meet the spectre in our walks, 
As we did yesterday, and shal! to-morrow— 
Soon grows familiar. 


And this most truly applies to a country which cholera 
never quits, and where the most hateful lesson ope has to 
4 y with death. 1 remember bréeakfasting 
with a man between eight and nine one morning, and at noon 
he was dead ; and on another occasion, the first news I heard 
in the morning, after a bachelor-party, which b: up only 
in the emall-hours, was the death of one who had been the 
merriest of us all. Whether n took the medicine the 
sent him, I cannot say ; perhaps I ought to have made 
him take it in my presence ; but | did not. He got worse 
rapidly; and at last bis feet and ankles be 80 swollen, 
that he could no lon, r attend), upon me, and remained 
almost entirely in his bed. Atro* hy supervened, and a pitia- 


i 


. | ble emaciation effaced all semblance of his former self. AsI 


stood over him one morning, he looked at me long and calmly, 
for he did not seem to suffer, and at last said slowly and faint- 
ly: ‘Sir, 1am dying. You have been « kind master to me, 
and Iam a bad man. What the magistrate ssid that morning 
breakfast was true. God forgive me! it was I that killed 


Roshup.’: * 
A crowd of questions rose to my lips, struggling for utter- 
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ance, but I checked myself, and said: ‘ Will you tell this to 
the magistrate?’ 

* Yes, sir. Send for him. I will confess everything.’ 

Like a good fellow, Lawes came at once on receipt of my 
imploring note. ‘ Well, Hingun,’ he said gently, ‘you have 
something to say to me.’ ; 

‘Gharib parwa, I am dying. It is the will of God. She 
said she would never leave me.’ 

‘The very words,’ I could not help exclaiming. 

Hingun then repeated the story, that now for nearly two 
months had been stereotyped in my memory. He spoke with 
such difficulty that Lawes wrote as if trom dictation, and 
when he finished, I said: ‘ This is the story you told me that 
night in your house.’ 

Slowly shakiog his head, and looking fixedly before him, 
with the stare I well remembered, he gasped out: ‘ No, no; I 
never told this before to any one.—See! she follows me to 
the grave, as she said she would ;’ and then, as his bead fell 
heavily back on the pillow, he muttered the exorcism. 

One word more,’ said Lawes. ‘What weapon did you 
use?’ 

Shuddering, he hoarsely whispered: ‘1 had cooked the sa- 
hib dinner, and the spit was in my hand, when the devil put 
the bad thought into my mind ; then I became mad.’ 

Lawes looked meaningly at me, for this explained the na- 
ture of the wound. 

We left Hingun to the care of his friends and*co-religion- 
ists, who had waited outside during our interview, to whom, 
as far as I could ascertain, he spoke nu word of his revelation 
to us, and who, one and all, protested against the suspicions 
ot the police. He lingered for two days, and I visited him 
frequently, accompanied sometimes by the doctor, who seemed 
to grow interested in the case. When all was over, Pills re- 
marked: ‘ Your man had something on his mind that helped 
to kill him so rapidly.’ 

* What!’ said I, ‘ did he tell you about the ghost that haunt- 
ed him?’ ° 

‘No. Bat there was a ghost, was there? It was his high 

aise and look of terror that led me. Now I understand. 
ed was frightened to death. No medicine would have saved 
mn.’ 
Lawes and I often talked it over; but I argued with him in 
vain inst hia matter-of-fact decision. He had settled it, 
that Hingun had committed the murder; that he fancied him- 
self haunted (4 very common thing amongst natives); that 
either fear drove him to my bedside, or that he came to rob 
me, in either case di as a woman; that I did not walk 
in my sleep, but all actually occurred as I had described. 
experience has convinced me of the habitual baseness 
and falsehood of natives of Hingun’s class; but that he, a 
mere lad, in whom I had been abie to discover none but ami- 
abie qualities, was capable of all this crime, I could not, nay, 
1 canaot believe. Beyond his bare confession, evidence 
against him was sought in vain. It is true it must have been 
some weapon like the spit that inflicted the wound; but da- 
coils sometimes are armed with a short slender spear, and 
—- the spit was the nearest approach to a deadly wea- 
pon Hingun had ever handled. Ratber, 1 prefer accepting 
the unreal view of the matter. He might have loved the 
woman, though I doubt the possibility of keeping secret a 
criminal connection. The murder was a great shock to his 
mind, and he brooded over it till his overwrought imagination 
created the vision, and suggested the self-accusation. By 
what aflinitive force I became an accessory alter the fact (or 
the delusion), | must leave to the electro-biologists. In the 
annals of Dreamland, there are well-authenticated records of 
far stranger hallucinations. 


—_—__o—__- 


SENT TO THE TOWER. 


Neither for my stubborn patriotism, like Owen Glendower ; 
nor for my faithiulness to my sovereign, like Sir Simon Burley; 
nor through my weakness of character, like Richard the Sec 
ond ; nor because of the jealousy of ambitious relatives, like 
the Henrys and Edwards; nor on a charge of witchcraft, like 
Lord Hastings ; nor for aspiring to marry above me, like Ar- 
undell of Nortoik ; nor for my religious zeal, like Sir Thomas 
More, Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, Anne Askew, and the seven 
bishops ; nor for my royal blood, like the venerabie Countess 
of Salisbury ; nor for my ambition, like the Dudleys; nor asa 
victim to court intrigues, like Raleigh, Cromwell, and Essex ; 
nor for my treason, like Balmerino and Lovat; nor for dety- 
ing the Speaker's warrant, like Sir Francis Burdett—have I 
been sent to the Tower. A sense of shame, combined with 
ee pure and unadulterated, has brought me here, and 

place myself in the custody of a warder with a complete 
sense of humility and submission. “ Whilst contemplatin 
the Tower of London,” my guide-book tells me, “ the mind 
spontaneously reverts to the Norman Conquest.” What has 
been the matter with my mind, that, instead of “ spontaneous- 
ly reverting,” as it ought to have done, I have lived all these 
years in London without visiting its famous fortress? I once 
pene’ secret chambers in Nantes armouries, and dis- 
covered af inscription, “ Arthur and Themas Jackson of Bris- 
toll, prisovers of Warr 1703,” as my reward ; | have journeyed 
to Champtocé for the express purpose of gazing on the ruined 
castle of that Sieur de Retz, who is said to have been the ori- 
givai Biue Beard; and have visited modern dungeons and 
ancient dopjohos, castles, galleries, and fortresses in most of 
the countries in Karope. But the show-places of my own city 
are unknown to me. I have never been up the Monument, 
nor through Westminster Abbey. My knowledge of St. Paul’s 
is limited to distant views of its dome, and nearer views of its 
railings. The Thames Tunnel is « picture, a magic-lantern 
slide, the top of my old nurse's workbox, a siopping pier for 
Greenwich steamboats, a gaudy paper-weight ; but it is not a 
reality for me. I could not tell you the way to the Mint; and 
I saw the state apartments at Windsor Castle for the first 
time on Tuesday week. In short, after living in London more 
years than | care to Bay, ite sights are as strange to me as 
thoee of Paris and Vienna, of Munich and Florence, of Rome 
aod Milan, are familiar. Taking myself seriously to tak, I 
determine to devote time to the sighis of London, and at once 
find myself at sea. On asking to be taken up to the ball of St. 
Paul's 1 find’ divine service going on, and the beadle scanda- 
lised at my request. Walking ou to Monument-yard, the jani- 
tor points silently to ® painted’board, which says “no one ad- 
mitted while the Munament is under repair,” and looks as if 
he thought me a barbarian for tronbling him under the cir- 
cumstances. It is now dusk, and I defer my visit to the Tower 
until next day. Excited and eager, I rise early, perform a 
journey by railway and by steamer, aud present myself at the 
gates at nine, to find that the warders do not duty till 
balf-past teu, and that the first “‘show-round” will not be 
one hour and fifteen minutes Jater. So much for a Londoner's 
iguorance ot London. A country cousin, or an intelligent 
Zalu visitor, would have manages better; and hovieg Sys 

igrimages to the city in vain on two separate days, a 
vanay steamboat ticket at Westminister on a third, 




























































economy is not an object in life? Within given points, your 
steamboat is a swifier as well as acheaper means of gaining 


saving of time is likely to be of consequence, Yet any one 
express steamers and the carriage-driving and cab-riding pub- 


gence than our penny comic periodicals appeal to now. The 


derer disembowelling his victim, and of the latest murderer 
but one swinging on the gallows (the evil man’s moustache 
and featares being quite visible through the white cap), is not 
an intellectual form of literary solace; and though the boy 
shouts astutely “ with portraits of the gallows for the last time, 
through ‘angings goin’ to be done in private.” he meets with 
as little encouragement as the vendor of oranges and almond 


somehow of s third-rate theatre, bave an air of truant playing, 
and such of them as have parcels put them under the seats to 


old and young, aged nondescripts, whose garments bear the 
traces of many years’ conflict with a greasy and cloth-staining 
world, and a few idlers who gaze critically on the Thames 
Embankment, and call it “a tidy bit of work,” as if it were a 
composition in Berlin wool, and remind each other how long 
they “said it would be about, when it was fust begun.” 
no one’on board seems of sufficient importance to himself and 
to the world to make his time valuabie, and we land at All 
Hallows’ pier, with a troubled conviction that we have not 
made out why the classes who are at once busy and pros- 
perous do not avail themselves of the steamers of the Thames. 


are dungeon-like in their blank high ‘walls; past the quaint 
old tavern, where “ warm” sea-faring men and hard traders 
take their half-pints of heady port from the wood, with “ mor- 
sels”—say a six-inch cube—ol cheese at eleven in the day; 
past, too, its antithesis, the large-windowed café of the Italian 
coniectioner who sells hot maccaroni, sweetmeats, cheap wine, 
and light dishes of 

to have transported 
quays of Genoa or Leghorn to Thames-street, E.C. ; we arrive 
at our destination and find the Tower straight ahead of us, but 
hidden by bulging warehouses, and bales, and cranes. 
shops around have the distinctive marks of the district, and 
the trade taste and decoration savour strongly of realism. 
Thus, every fish-dealer seems to sell cod-liver oil, and rows 
upon rows of bottles of bright golden liquid fringe and border 
the bodies of the huge cod themselves. 
toads, lizards, and puny crocodiles swing in bottles from one 
warehouse door; and a 
val his d 
to that effect, with— 


ed by a couple 
the same string of listless 
day. 


f apeer naar tage oe ae bk a 9 penny gl 
the-price-of-a-crust-of-bread-master ?” (all i 

answer of the nearest of them to our question as to wny they 
are there and for what they are waiting. 
give the poor man out of luck the price of a crust of bread 
and at once flod ourselves a centre of attraction to an unsav- 
oury crowd. Faces so seamy, unkempt, unshorn 
that it is difficult to think of them as ever having 
or = else unrepulsive and human, cluster round and plead 
rough 


times are so bad and hard, and won't we give ’em what we've 
given the other \man, who hasn’t a family, so help them, he 
hasn’t, and had a job, too, the day before yesterday.” Not a 
pleasant introduction to sight-seeing, this hoard of hungry 
desperate 
through a sentry 
face with a litule 
sense of relief. 


fine old veteran we strack up a friendship with upon the in- 
stant: “and beefeaters I believe we’re mostly known as 
among the commoner sort o’ 
Tower,” drawing himself up an inch or two, “is our proper 





for | start with them without waiting. 


while 
witn | with you. I'll show you everything worth seeing, take my 


my confidence considerably shaken in my own knowledge of 
town. 

a My first thoughts on board are, why have I neglected this 
mode of conveyance so long, and why are not the steamers 
fuller of the class who ride in hansoms, and to whom personal 





word, 80 you keep the book to amuse yourself when you get 
home.” Out of the gorgeous scarlet and gold upon the sur- 
passing beauty of which my old friend evidently loved to lin- 
ger, and in their work-a-day attire, the warders look like 
something between a modern fireman and Gog and Magog. 
A black velvet biscuit-box, or a stiff inverted reticule adorned 
with the ribbons of the recruiting-sergeant disfigures their 
heads (“time of Henry the Seventh—this hat is a part of our 
regular uniform”), while the green eloth tunic, patched with 
red and ornamented on the chest by a crimson lion of acro- 
batic demeagour and pursuits, and the dingy purple macin- 
tosh cape which surmounted it are far more suggestive of 
modern masquerading than ancient costume. 

If our party of sight-seers had been bound to deliver a ver- 
dict upon what our good old warder showed us in his round, 
I venture to think we should have evolved something siart- 
ling and unusual. There was a deaf man, with a shrewish 
wile, who repeated every description as if it were a taunt, and 
darted arrowy litle sayings into her husband's ear with a 
precision which showed the fine old English custom of tor- 
ture had not gone out with the thumbscrew. There were 
three sailors who either did not speak English er disdained 
to avail themselves of a language which was shared by the 
four private soldiers who panied us; and there were 
some ladies of mature age who convoyed two children—em- 
phasising our warder’s sonorous words by ingenious twistings 
of their victims’ necks and by nudges in their backs. Lastly, 
there was your servant, the avidity of whose thirst for know- 
ledge compelled him to silence, that he might hear the more. 
[ have no doubt we all enjoyed it immensely, but a less de- 
monstrative dozen it would have been difficult to find. The 
policemen practising cutlass-drill in the dried-up moat awak- 
ened as much expression of interest as the Traitor’s Gate ; 
and the pencilled name of a vulgarity of yesterday was grin- 
ned over with more palpable sympathy than the au ph of 
Dadiey. Tne armoury, containing the mounted ights, 
“ with their armour and horses exactly as they were in life,” 
gave much quiet delight, which, in my case, was not lessened 
by the discovery that Edward the Fourth carried a barber's 
pole as a lance, that the Duke of Wellington’s celebrated 
horse, Copenhagen, was of a dull crimson hue, and that sev- 
eral of the other steeds pranced and curveted under their 
riders in a highly groomed condition from black lead. If it 
be not irreverent to hint at “ginger” in connexion with these 
fiery animals, it really expresses their condition. All are ot 
wood, and of dn abnormal friskiness, which has been caught 
and fixed. _Thus, one spirited animal champs his bit, so as to 
show quite an array of front teeth, and grins in ghastly fash- 
ion under the weight of his ‘s armour. Another paws 
the ground impatiently and stands with one foot in the air, 
like some highly ned circus-3steed suddenly impressed 
with the realities of life; while a third is skittishly ambling, 
as if meditating a bolt through the stained glass window and 
intervening wall into the Thames. Each horse has a different 
and distinct attitude of its own, and this row of rigid painted 
animals, all immovable and all imitating motion, has an effect 
which is partly bumorous and partly ghostly. Six centuries 
have gone by since the owner of the first suit drew his sword, 
as his effigy is represented to be doing now ; but the armour 
does not seem to have missed him much, and remains un- 
moyed while our friend the warder points out its deficiencies 
and advantages as compared with the next suit. Past tilting 
lances, vam-plates, war-saddles, spiked chanfrons, ear-guards, 
cuirasses, helmets, breast-plates, and Jeg-armour, all on effi- 

and all reminding one rather unpieasant!y of death in 
I d we are facing the old mask formerly worn by the 
Sentence, - the false face aad grotesque ears of Henry the 

hth’s fool. 

e are here between two fires, for the door by which we 
entered has just admitted another party of twelve, headed by 
a warder, and from the stairs above me a third party is having 
the Tower treasures explained. |The result is that the de- 
scriptions mingle, and “ George ‘Villiers, Dake of Bucking- 
ham, in a full soot o’ plate, a whee!-lock petronel in his hands, 
and a spanner or instrument to wind up the spring,” blends 
strangely with “ Two kettles taken at Blenheim in the year 
1704,” and “ Suit belonging to Charles Brandon, Duke of Saf- 
folk—a tidy-sized sort o’ man to sit upon a horse.” All is 
given in the conventional showman voice, full of sonorous 
monotony, and as at one time we are three separate parties in 
one the confusion of description is rather startling. 
“ Knights used to faint under their armour, and could not 
rise,” and, “ Sword of the celebrated Tippoo Sahib, captured 
at Serip ,” sounded like portions of the same sentence, 
and we don’t get rid of this anomaly until we are in Queen 
Elizabeth's armoury in the White Tower, and gazing on her 
effigy mounted on a carved white horse of surpassing rigidity. 
We all take great interest in the here. The “ morn- 
ing star” and “ the holy water opr,” or the balls of wood 
armed with spikes and han, ly from a pole, which 
were in use from the Conquest to Henry the Eighth’s time, give 
us infinite ons. The deaf man is made \o prod himself de- 
scriptively, his in tess explains that she thinks he’ll 
understand that ; hildren are asked patronisingly whether 
at Si. James’s, who walk next before the Queen when she | they’d like to feel such’ morning star on their heads, as if the 
opens parliament in state aud has her eight cream coloured | superiority of the people talking made them indifferent to 
horses out. Not this thing; this is only our working every-| physical pain. We spend quite five minutes in this 
day dress, but a coat of all scarlet covered with gold, very i 
handsome and expensive. We're all old soldiers who've never 
bin tried by court-martial. I was sergeant in the 9th Lancers 
myself, and well remember Sir Hope Grant joining us in 
Giasgow, when he was a mere boy, in 1826. Got on wonder- 
fully since then, hasn't he, sir? So young, you see, to be in 
his position; bat he were always a kind, good man to the 









































































your destination, but 1 see tew people on board to whom the 


oing, we will say from the Houses of Parliament to London 
ridge, would save many minutes if he went by water instead 
of driving, and there seems to be a link wanting between the 


lic. The literature and the refreshment sold on board confirm 
my views. The illustrated and facetious broad-sheet belongs 
to a bygone time, and speaks to even a lower order of intelli- 


pictorial Police News, with fancy woodcuts of the latest mur- 





paste. The young men and boys on board, who remind one 


fae hands in pockets and patrol the deck uncuncernedly. 
king about among the passengers, we also notice clerks, 


But 


Through cavernous passages which, though open to the top, 


and grease, and salad, and who seems 
ment bodily from one of the 


The 


Unpleasant looking 
poetical publican, who declines to ri- 
-goods neighbour by selling tea, winds up a distich 

Nor deal in goods sold by my grocer-brother, 

But live In harmony with one another. 

Going a | Tower Dock, the dryness of which is reliev- 
taverns in near contiguity, we see precisely 
figures we left here yester- 


Forlorn, weary, wretched, they seem to have neither 
washed nor slept nor moved since that time. “ Labourers-on- 


in One word) is the 


We incautiously 


and fierce, 
Neentebten 


yforhelp. “There has been no work to get latterly, 


men ; and distributing some small money, we pass 
ed gate to the right, and stand face to 
not of town beef-eaters with a considerable 


** Beefeaters,’ if you like to call us so, of course,” said the 


le. Bat‘ Warders of the 


title, and our uniform is the same as the Yeomen of the Guard 


which b i 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, with its thick and gloomy walls, and 
the cell in which he slept; the ancient chapel of St. P. 


soldiers, and every one of ‘em was glad when he was containing the dust of Lady Jane Grey ; and the vast armou- 
moted up and up as he has been, The great Duke of Welling. ries filled with recently converted breechloaders, and swords 
ton appointed me here four-and-tweaty years , when he | and bayonets tastefully all come in e 
was © ble of Tower, and it is a w one up and down turret-stairs, 

thing enougb, to one’s pension, though it wouldo’t do| yards, and into chambers, like so many asking few 
without that. No, sir, we don’t all have ts 


There’s a certain amount of accommodation for the warders, 
aud as one set of rooms gets vacant the next man in seniorit 
takes them. Formerly it used to be that when oan deb wrong thing at the wrong time. “ Now, then, steps little for- 
who had rooms, the one appointed to fill his vacancy stepped | ward, and take a good look upward now, and round about 
into them in his place; but that’s altered now, and very pro- ‘ 

perly, and the warders who've been longest here get them | thi 
in their,turn. When shall we be going round? In exactly 
six minutes from now. You see, we arrange it this way: 
there’s forty-four warders, and we take it in turn to show visi- 
tors about. Every quarter of an hour, from balf-past ten to 
four a party sturts from this refreshment-room, and goes t 
through the srmouries and to the regalia-room. But if, mind 
you, twelve people are ready before the quarter's up, we just 
You'll get two tickets at 
sixpence each, and that’s all the expense you'll be at. Never 
bin here before, sir? Well, that’s w thatis. A stran- 
ger to London, sir? No! and never seen the Tower! Weil, 
don’t bother yourself with that guide-book oa 


us like childrea with an uncontrollable propensi 


cotati 
i 
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THE ALBION. 








thing concerning these, except what they learnt then and there 

from the warder. “ Does the Queen ever live here now ?” and 
“ Wasn't there some prisoners to be seen as well?” did not 
convey a high idea of the knowledge of the visitors, and, from 
the manner of our guide’s reply, we judged such questions to 
be common to his experience, 

Bat the regalia ronses everybody into sighs and grunts of 
admiration. Passing through an ante-room, we are face to 
face with the British crown, and with a variety of baubles 
which are gaudy and pn cy a enough, save for their in 
trinsic value and associations. Then a female custodian comes 
forward to explain. She puts us in position round the glass 
and iron cage, and repeats her little lesson with the liveliness 
of a funeral dirge. From the “crown worn by her present 
Majesty, with beart-shaped ruby in the centre” to the “ staff oi 
Edward the Confessor, four feet long, and of pure gold,” and 
the “swords of Justice and Mercy, that of Mercy having a 
blunt edge,” her manner never altered, and we rejoined the 
jol'y warder outside, conVinced that contemplating other peo- 
ple’s jewels, even when regal, all day and every day has in it 
something crushing to the soul. From the regalia we pass to 
Beauchamp Tower, across a damp yard, where the site of the 
old beheading block, and some three square yarde of grimy 
turf are railed off as the “Tower Green,” on which Anne 
Boleyn and others were beheaded. The warder carefully re- 
mains at the foot of the stairs while we rush up to gaze igno- 
ranlly at inscriptions, and, if we choose, to purchase a special 
handbook with the inscribers’ names. This is the last thing 
shown, and it elicited the most animated comment I heard : 
“ Why the doose don’t they light up the stoopid old place with 
gas, instead o’ makin’ one stumble up stone stairs with no 
anore light in "em then avy coal cellar at home?” 

We are at Traitor’s Gate again, as our guide reminds us, in 
exactly ove bour and five minutes from the time when we left 
it. If we ever return to the Tower, we should preler to re- 
visit it without companions, save of our own choosing, and to 
plo! slowly through its dungeons and chambers with no other 
assistance then the history of our country affords. 





THE FUTURE OF WOMAN. 


Woman is a thing of accident and spoilt in the making, 
says the greatest of the schoolmen, but we are far from deny- 
ing her right tc vindicate something more than an accidental 
place in the world. After all that can be urged as tw the 
glory of self-sacrifice, the greatness of silent devotion, or the 
compensations for her want of outer influence in the inner 
power which she exeris through the medium of the family 
and the home, there remains an odd sort of sympathy with 
the woman who aseerts that she is every bit as good as her 
master, and that there is no reason why she.should retire be- 
hind the domestic vei!, Partly, of course, this arises trom our 
natural sympathy with pluck of any sort; partly, too, there 
is the pleasure we feel in a situation which may be absura, 
but which, at avy rate, is novel and piquant; partly there is 
an impatience with woman as she is, and a sort of lingering 
hope that something better is in store for her. The most 
sceptical, in fact, of woman’s censors cannot help feeling a 
suspicion that, after all, strong-miuded women may be in the 
right. As one walks home in the cool night-air it seems tm- 
possible to believe that girls are to go on forever chattering 
the frivolous nonsense they do chatter, or living the abso- 
lutely frivolous lives they do live. And, of course, the im- 
pression that a good time is coming for them is immense} 
strengthened if one bappens to have fallen in love. One’s 
eyes have got a little sharpened to see the real human soul 
that stirs beneath all that sham life of idfeness and vanity, 
bot the vanity and the idleness vexes more than ever. it 
we come across Miss Hominy at such moments,we are extreme- 
ly likely to find her a great deal less ridiculous than we fan- 
cied her, and to listen with a certain gravity to her ples for 
the eniranchisement of women. It is not that we go 
ali lengths with her; we stare a little perhaps at the logical 
consequences On which she piques herself, and at the panora- 
ma of woman as she is to be which she spreads before us, at 
the consulting barrister waiting in ber chambers and the 
lady advocate flourishing her maiden brief; our pulse throbs 
a little awkwardly at the thought of being tested by medical 
fingers and thumbs of such a delicate order, and we ham a 
few lines of the Princess as Miss Hominy poses herself for a 
Lady Professor. Still we cannot help a half conviction that 
eveu this would be better than the present style of thing, the 
pretty face that kindles over the news of a fresh opera and 
gives you the latest news on the Derby, the creature of head- 
achy mornings, of afternoons frittered on lounges and bonnet- 


strings, of nights whirled away in hot rooms and chatter on |i 


the stairs. There are moments, we when, looking at 
a woman as she is, we could almost wish to wake the next 
morning into a world where all women were Miss Hominys. 
But when we do wake we find the world much what it was 
before, and pretty faces just as indolent and as provoking as 
they were, and a sort of ugly after-question cropping up in 
our minds whether we bad exactly realized the meaning of 
our wisb, or conceived the nature of a world in which all 
women were Miss heme There is always a little diffi- 
culty in fancying the world other than we find it; but it is 
really’ worth a Jittle trouble, before we enfranchise woman, to 
try to imagine the result of her enfranchisement, the Future 
oman. In the first place, it would amazingly reduce the 
variety of the world. As it is, we live in a double world, and 
en the advantages of a couple of e. is an 
immense luxury for men, when are tired out with the 
woiry and seriousness of life, to be able to walk into a totally 
different atmosphere, where nothing is looked at or thought 
about or spoken of in exactly the same way as in their own. 
When Mr. Gladstone, for instance, unbends (if he ever does 
unbend), and, weary of the Irish question, usks his pretty 
neighbour what she thinks of it, he gets into a new world at 
once. Her vague idea of the Irish question, founded on a 
passing acquaintance with Moore’s Melodies and a wild re- 
gret alter Donnybrook fair, may not be A to 
the magnitude of the interests involved, but it is at any rate 
novel and amusing. It is not a House of Commons view of 
the subject, but then the great statesman is only too glad to 
be rid of the House of Commons. T' htful politicians 
may deplore that the sentimental beauty Charies 1. and 
the pencil of Vandyke have made every English giri a Malig- 
@ pant; but after one bas got bored with Rushworth and Clar- 
endon, there is a certain pleasure at finding a great constitu- 
tional question summarily settled by the height of a sovereign’s 
brow. It is a relief, too, now and then, to get out of the 
world of morals into the world of woman; out of the hard 
sphere of right and wrong into a world like Mr. Swinburne’s, 
where judgment goes by the besutiful, and where red hair 
makes all the difference between Elizabeth and Mary of Scot- 
land. ‘Above all, there is the 
periority. The ot the blessed in the next world 
consists, according to Sir John Mandeville, in their being 
able to behold the egonies of the lost; and half the satisfac- 


of su-| great 


tion men have in their own sense and vigour and success 
would be lost if they could not enjoy the delicious view of a 
world where sense and energy go for nothing. Whether all 
this would be worth sacrificing simply to acquire a woman 
who could sympathize with, and support, a man in the stress 
and battle of life, isa question we do not pretend to decide; 
but it is certain that the enfranchisement of woman would be 
the passing of a social Act of Uniformity, and the loss of half 
the grace and variety of life. Here, as elsewhere, “the low 
suo makes the colour,” and the very excellences of Miss Hom- 
iny carry her alot into regions of white light, where our eyes, 
even if dazzled, get a little tired with the monotony of the in- 
tellectual blaze. , 

The result of such a change on woman herself would be 
something far greater and more revolutionary. It is not 
merely that, as in the case of men, she would lose the sense 
and comfort of another world of thought and action, and of 
its contrast with the world in which she lives; it is that she 
would lose heg own world altogether. Conceive, for instance, 
woman obliged to take life in earnest, to study as men study, 
to work as men work. The change would be no mere modi- 
fication, but the utter atolition of her whole present existence. 
The whole theory of woman’s life is framed on the hypothesis 
of sheer indolence. She is often charming, but she is always 
idle. There is an immense ingenuity and a perfect grace 
about her idleness ; the efforts, in fact, of generations of cul- 
tivated women have been directed, and successfully directed, 
to this special object of securing absolute indolence without 
either the inner tedium or the outer contempt which indo- 
lence is supposed to brivg in its train. Woman can always 
say with Titus, “I have wasted a day,” but the confession 
Wears an air of triumph rather than segret. A world of tri- 


riously invented that the day might be wasted gracefully and 
without boredom. A little riding, a little reading, a little dab- 
bling with the paint-brash, a little strumming on the piano, a 
little visiting, a litle shopping, a little dancing, and a general 
trivial chat scattered over the whole, make up the day of an 
Eoglish girl in town. Transplant her into the country, and 
the task of frittering away existence, though it becomes more 
difficult, is faced just as gallantly as before. Mudie comes to 
the rescue with the back novels wich she was too busy to 
get through in the season; there is the scamper from one 
country house to anotber, there are the flirtations to keep her 
hand in, the pets to be fed, the cousins to éxtemporize a mi- 
mic theatre, the curate—if woxst comes to worst—to try a 
little ritualism upon. With these helps a country day, what 
with going to bed early and getting Ae may be fritteree 
away as aimlessly as a day in town. oman may fairly ob- 
ject, we think, to abolish at one fell swoop such an ingenious 
tabric of idleness as this. A revolution in the whole system 
of social life, in the whole conception and drift of feminine 
existence, is little too much tofask. As it is, woman wraps 
herself in her indolence, and is perfectly satisfied with her lot. 
She assumes, and the world has at least granted the assump- 
tion, that her little hands were never made to do anything 
which any rougher hands can co for them. Man has got ac- 
customed to serve as her bewer of wood and drawer of water, 
and to expect pothivg from her but poetry and refinement. 
It is a little too much to ask her to go back to the position of 
the squaw, and to do any work for hers¢lf. But it is worse 
to ask her to remodel the world around her, on the under- 
standing that henceforth duty and toil and self-respect are to 
take the place of frivolity and indelence and adoration. 
The great passion which knits the two sexes together pre- 
sents a yet stronger difficulty, To men, busy witn the work 
of the world, there is no doubt that, however delightful, love 
takes the furm of a mere interruption of their real life. They 
allow themselves the interval of its indulgence, as they allow 
themiselves any other holiday, simply as something in itself 
temporary and accidental; as life, indeed, grows more com- 
plex, there is an increasing tendency to reduce the amount of 
Ume and attention which men devote to their affections, Al- 
ready the great pbilos»pher of the age bas pronounced that 
the passion of Jove plays far too important a part in human 
existence, and that it is a terrible obstacle to human progress, 
The general temper of the times echoes the sentence of Mr. 
Mill. The enthusiastic votary wbo bas been pouring his 
vows at the feet of his mistress consoles bimeelf, as he leaves 
her, with the thought that engagements cannot Jast for ever, 
and that he shall soon be able to get back to the real world ot 
business and of life. He presses his beloved one, With all the 
eloquence of passion, to fix an early day for their union, but 
the eloquence has a very practical bearing. While Corydon 
is piping to Phyllis, he is anxious about the engagements he 
is sing, and the distance he is losing in the race for life. 
But Phyllis remains the nymph of passion and poetry and 
romance. Time has no meaning for her; she is not neglect- 
ing any work; she is only idle, as she always isidie. But 
love throws a new gloty and a new interest round ber indo- 
lence. The endless little notes with whic she worries the 
Post Office and ber friends becomes suddenly sacred and mys- 
terious. The silly little prattle hushes into confidential whis- 
pers. Every crush through the season becomes tae scene of a 
reunion of two hearts which have been parted for the eternity 
of twenty-four hours. Love, in fact, does not jn the least 
change woman’s life, or give it new earnestoess or a fresh di- 
rectiou; but it makes it infinitely more interesting, and it 
heigbtens the enjoyment of wasting a day by a new sense of 
power. For that brief space of trium yllis is able to 
make Corydon waste his day too. The thure he wri 
wriggles under the compulsion, the more lingering looks he 
casts back on the work he has quilted, the greater her vic- 
tory. He cannot decently confers that he is of the little 
comedy in which he takes so romantic 4 part, and certainly 
his fellow actress will not help him to the confession. By 
dint of acting it, indeed, she comes at last to a certain belief 
in her r6'e. She really imegines herself to be very busy, to 
have sacrificed her leisure as well as her heart to the 
of her devotion. She scolds bim for hie backwardness in not 
more thoroughly sacrificing his leisure to her. Work may be 
very important to him, but is it of less importance to the self- 
sacrificing being who hasn’t bad one moment to finish the 
third volume of the last sensational novel since she plighted 
her troth to this monster of ivgratitude? Of course 4 man 
likes to be flattered, and does as much as he can in the way 
of believing in the little comedy too; in fact,,it is all ama- 
zingly ful and entertaining onone side and on the otber. 
Our only doubt is whether this graceful and entertaini 
mode of interrupting all the serious business of life will not 
be treated rather mercilessly by enfranchised woman. How 
will the enchantment of passion survive when the object of 
our adoration can only spare us an hour from her medical 
cases, or defers an interview because she is choked with fresh 
briefs? One of two resnits must clearly follow. Either the 
Wi her is right, and love will play a 
far less t part than it bas done in human or 





else it will concentrate itself, and take a far more intense and 
i character tham itexhibitg now, We can quite 





vial occupations, a whole system of social life, has been labo- | pose. 
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conceive that the very difficulty of the new relations may give 
them a new fire and vigour, and that women of the future, 
looking back on the old months of indolent coquetry, may 
feel a certain contempt for souls which can fritter away the 
grandeur of passion as they can fritter away the grandcur of 
life. But even the gain of passion will hardly compensate us 
for the loss of variety. All this playing with love hac a cer- 
tain pretty independence about it, and leaves woman's indi- 
viduality where it found it. Passion must of necessity whirl 
both beings, in the unity of a common desire, into one.. And 
80 we back to the old problem of the monotony of life. 
But it is just this monotonous identity to which civilization, 
polities, and society are all visibly tending. Railways will 
tunnel Alps for ns, democracy will extinguish heroes, and 
raise mankind to a general level of commonplace respectabi- 
lity; woman's enfranchisement wil! level the social world, 
and leave between sex and sex the difference—vven if it leaves 
that—of a bonnet.— Saturday Review. 





VESUVIUS. 
Naples, March 21, 1868. 
Vesuvius insists on being active, and its movements must be 
recorded. One thing has been made evident since i last wrote 
to you, and it is, that Prof. Palmieri’s theory of the three pe- 
riods of extreme violence, diminution, and of approaching ces- 
sation, has been quite upset by as brilliant a display as we 
have had since the commencement of the eruption. My latest 
report was dated the 4th inst., when no ashes were bein 
thrown out, when the lava was sensibly diminishing, an 
couyitins led us to believe the mountain was ingjined to re- 
ree or four days aiter, it contfadicted our specula- 
tions, began to pour out its Java and to discharge its projectiles, 
whilst the agitated condition of the scientific instruments un- 
erringly declared that yet greater demonstrations; might be 
expected. Another stream buist forth from the middle of the 
mountain, and, dividing into three rivulets, flowed, one towards 
the Piano delle Ginestre, another over the lava of 1858, and a 
third towards the Crocelle, the extremity of the hillock on 
which stands the Observatory. Between this point and the 
foot of the mountain there has bitherto been a valley or de- 
pression, which bas proved the safeguard of the Observatory, 
‘or the lava which has beaten against the Crocelle bas taken 
the course of the valley and fallen away in two streams, one 
of which was in the direction of Resina. Ia consequence, 
however, of the frequent intervals of ebb and flow which have 
taken place this year, bed after bed has been dried up, and 
every fresh "stream bas bad to flow over that but recently 
cooled, Thus it has happened that the valley is nearly filled 
up; and now that its natural defence has been destroyed, the 
building from which so many scientific observations have been 
taken is exposed to the mercy of the first great current which 
flows towards it. About the 11th and 12th of the month, a 
mouth was opened towards the north in the very walls of the 
crater. Stones in abund were projected out, and a fresh 
stream of lava was poured forth. At the same time, there 
were three small openings on the top of the cone, discharging 
columns of stones into the air to the height of 300 métres, or 
upwards of a thousand feet. A stream of living fire, too, ran 
down towards Bosco Reale, in the direction of the oak planta- 
tious of Prince Ottajano. That long line of fire indeed, which 
seemed to cut the cone in half and render its ascent impossible, 
disappeared, and all the force of the eruption was concentrat- 
ed on the summit, or the back of the mountain, in full view of 
Pompeii. It was at this time that those brilliant displays 
commenced which far exceeded anything we have witnessed 
since November last. The mountain appeared to be bursting 
with subterranean energy—the entire summit was on fire— 
the blavkened walls became red with heat, and whilst the 
lava surged, not flowed over, as angry waves do over a sandy 
bar, heavy stones, which the eye could select and measure, 
were thrown up to the height of upwards of 1,600 feet. It 
was the grandest spectacle I have yet witnessed, and. bappen- 
ing as it did on the night after our pleasant, féée at Pompeii, 
it seemed like a feu de Fa in honour of Admiral Farragut 
and his compatriots. For several nights ia succession the 
same wondrous eruption was continued ; but in order to give 
greater precision to my statements, I quote a portion of the 
report of Professor Palmieri :—“ Vesuvius has broken its mo- 
notony. For two days the lava has diminished in quantity ; 
but tae activity of the cone has increased to such an extent 
as to surpass that which was observed in the early days of the 
eruption. Strong and continued detonations, globes of —. 
often of an — and copious bodies of pro} les 
discharged to height of 450 métres, are the phenomena 
which d this uew phase of the eruption. The tube 
in face of the mountain, perhaps trom its being obstructed, 
receives only a small quantity of lava; that which descends 
from the north side of the cone issues through a small mouth, 
and bas not arrived,therefore, at the Atrio del Cavallo. The 
instruments have resumed all their activity; for the entire 
soil trembles without ceasing. . . In the Atrio de) Cavallo the 
thunders of the eruption are re-echoed with remarkable dis- 
tinctness by the vertical rocks of Monte Somme, sounding 
like the discharge of two batteries of between con- 
tend enemies. All this appears like a oew effort for a 
fresh discharge of lava.” The observations of the guides and 
others who pass their time én the mountain or in the neigh- 
with the reports of Palmieri. “ At Re- 
“our doors and windows tremble as if 
shaken by a giant, and the detovations of the mountain were 
cannonade. 





prea — atin was —aae one pight by an awfal 

, apparently at m ; my wife was 
frightened and wanted to fly. Other paoeue She wale mak- 
ing their in no came to me for counsel. On 


the 9th inst. my well gave an abundant supply of water; but 
on the next day, ~— following, I could not draw so much 
as half a pailful.” to what was observed in Naples, the 
thunders of the mountain were heard far above the din of 
this most noisy city, interrupting and, startling us amidst our 
poate conversation, This by day! But who can describe 
n terms meen me Noe the wondrous spectacle which 
Vesuvius by night as seen from the Hotel de Russie, 
in Santa Lacia! Palmieri, as I have quoted him, icted a 
copious discharge of lava; and so it happened. The mouth 
on the eastern side of the mountain discharged its stream with 
greater vigour, the instruments were violently agitated, but 
and frequent. The mountain 
had found; relief. Tow the, Atrio del Cavallo another 
large stream of lava flowed déwn. It surged over from the 
summit. You could see it rise wave over wave, and then 
pouring down. Already it has run full 400 métres, or about 
1,400 feet; and if it continues at this rate, it must shortly ar- 
rive at the cultivated nds. Nothing can exceed the beau- 
here are no scori# on the surface, 20 
gazes on a pure stream of living fire, which 
flows on silently and tranquilly, yet with irresistible power, 
sometimes swelling in its cquree es it reeeives fresh contribu + 
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tions at its source. and falling off at the sides in, as it were, so 
many cascades. I have not spoken of the fine ashes which 
have been ejected and carried to a great distance. Resina 
was covered with them; so was Naples in the line of their 
progress ; so were the houses of friends at Posilippo, full ten 
miles distant from Vesuvius. Visitors came in at night pow- 
dered all over, unconscious of their disordered toilette. It is 
calculated that on the night of the 12th and 13th the black 
ashes covered the superficies of the mountain of about six 
kilometres! “Admitting,” says one who desires to make a 
nice estimate of the quantity thrown out, “that the ashes 
have fallen in a like abundance to that which haa been ob- 
served on many points, where itfbas been collected in the pro- 
portion of 14 kilogrammes to the cubic métre.—that is, 14 
millions of kilogrammes for the square kilométre,—about 
84 millions of kilogrammes must have fallen on the superficies 
spoken of above.” From the 13th to the 14tb, the ashes were 
earried by the force of the wind as far as Sicily and beyond 
Gaeta, the wind being furioys and variable at the time. They 
have been collected also, and one may say of course, in the 
islands of Capri, Procida, Ischia, and Ponza. . 

The latest report of Palmieri, which I have seen this morn- 
ing, says, “ The lava which began to istue from the base of 
the cone on the east, in the Atrio del Cavallo, just at the point, 
too, where travellers leave their horses on ascending from 
Pompeii, -after having traversed the ground for about a kilo- 
métre towards the Cognoli di Bosco, has stopped. Another 
current has, however, burst out,and is pursuing the same 
path. The lava, free from all scori, flows like a silver stream 
through an opening of from two to three métres in diameter, 
uptil it rushes like a cascade down the valley of the Cognoli.” 
The number of tourists is considerable, and the guides all 
around the mountain are making an abundant harvest ; how 
plentiful you may calculate from the profits of one day at 
Resina on two hundred visitors. At fifteen francs a head, 
which is the ordinary expenditure, we shall bave 3,000 lire 
and had a good path been made, according to the suggestion 
of Prof. Palmieri, visitors would have flocked thither in 
greater multitudes, and the profits would have been propor- 
tionably greater. Prof. Phillips and Mr. Lee, of Caerleon, 
who are at the Hotel de Russie, arrived on Thursday even- 
ing. The learned Professor will i iately his 
investigation of the lava currents of different ages, and any 
—- phenomena on the northern flanks of the moun- 
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THE POWER OF TINSEL. 

We are told that to deserve success is better than to win it. 
And the stat t ec ds itself at once to our instinctive 
eense of justice. It is surely a better and nobler thing to give 
than to receive. It ie better in itself to give evidence of merit 
than to bear the palm. TZ ulit alter honores is a confession of 
failure, but not of inferiority. All this seems obvious enough ; 
nevertheless, the sentiment has been severely criticised as a 
false antithesis. The proof of the pudding is in the eating, 
as the proverb runs; and success, it is said, is the sole crite- 
rion of desert. Failure, if not a fault, is something more than 
a misfortune ; it is a proof of weakness. We have no right to 
say that a man who has failed ought to have succeeded, be- 
cause the fact that he has not succeeded really settles the 

nestion. “Ought,” as Punch puts it, “ stands for nothing.” 

here isa kind of rude common sense about this rough aud 
ready method of reasoning which to minds impatient alike of 
doubt or of discussion is almost irresistible. It is a kind of 
argument that basa natural affinity with the practical in- 
stinets of Eng\ishmen, and still more perhaps with the temper 
of the day, which looks chiefly to results, aud to results rapid- 
ly achieved. The centuries of patient toll not unfrequent) 
consumed in the gradual elabora:ion of a medisval cathedral, 
as contrasted with the erection of a modern church built by 
contract, will i)lustrate this distinction. As a matter of fact, 
there can be no doubt that it is our tendency to regard suc- 
cess as the one test of merit. It is not merely that we share 
the vulgar inciination to worsbip the rising sun—that is no pe- 
culiarity of any age or race—but that we feel a genuine respect 
for those who have got to the top of the ladder, which is very 
little affected by avy knowledge which we may or may not 
happen to possess 8 to how they got there. There was a 
story current in Oxford some years ago about the late Presi- 
dent of Magdalen’s parting advice to an undergraduate of his 
college, which, if true, is an amusing comment on this view 
of things. “ Above all, sir,” he is reported to have said, “ be 
sure through life to attach yourself to some great map.” The 
Oxford Nestor, like his Homeric prototype, had been conver- 
sant with three generations of men, and bis suggestion dis- 
played the shrewdness of long experience. But if it pointed 
to the readiest means of rising, it certainly did not show that 
eminence of position is always measured by desert. There is 
indeed something essentially Philistine, as Mr. Arnold would 
say, about the popular optimism which identifies the two, It 
would be sufficiently retuted by the maxim of the old Greek 
philosophers that no one should be pronounced happy—or, 
we may add, unhappy—before bis death. The failures of one 
age are often the successes of the next. It is almost a truism 
to say that the greatest men are before their age, and conse- 
quently are not sppreciated during life. The old Christan 
apboriem applies in its way to secular martyrs as well as re- 
ligious; the blood of the martyrs is the source of progress as 
well as the seed of the Church. The prophet is scorned or 
slain by his contemporaries, and their children build his se- 

Jchre. This consideration alone would be quite enough to 
Fostify the poet’s antithesis. But this is notalil. Genius, like 
virtue, is too often “ praised and starved,” or starved without 
being praised ; and, moreover, if merit fails, so too is demerit 
crowned, The popular test breaks down, whichever way it 
is applied. Not only does the world persecute or ignore its 
benefactors, but the brainless toady and the plausible charla- 
tan are clothed in purple and fare su uously. There is a 
kind of talent, real but not the high which will usually 
command as well as deserve success, There are other kinds, 
both of talent and of energy, which must be content, as the 
copy-books have it, to be their own reward. But also—and 
this is the point we are coming to now—there are ites 
of a certain order which secure a market value quite nd 
their intrinsic worth. 

The disappointment and failing health of poor Keats, whose 
posthumous reputation is a tardy repayment of years of ne- 
giect, helped perhaps to colour bis poetry. But he has given 
expression to a fact abundantly verified by experience in the 
bitter sarcasm of those well-known lines :— 

There are who lord it o’er their fellow-men 
With most prevailing tinsel. 





Ot the various causes of success in lite which can in no true 
sense be said to depend on merit, none plays so important a 
partas the power of tinsel. Of course there is a sense in 
which success of this kind may be spoken of as deserved, for 
menjwir it for themeelyes, and win it by what, in its origin, 





is a natural gift as much as good looks, or genius, or bodily 
strength. There are persons who may be called, by a some- 
what different use of the term from the historical, porphyro- 
geniti ; of whom we may predict with tolerable certainty that, 
under ordinary circumstances, they will rise to the top of 
their profession. Such persons, as a rule, are neither very 
clever nor very stupid, are obstinate when it is not their in- 
terest to conciliate, bave much eelf-assertion, but no real inde- 
pendence of character,are popular with those whose ac- 
quaintance with them is slight or whose good word they have 
reason to value, disliked or despised by those who know them 
more intimately and those whom it conduces to their dignity 
tosnub. Their one talent,if such it can be called, is the 
talent of glways makiog the most of themselves. Whatever 
knowledge they possess—whicb is usually limited—they keep 
at their fingers’ ends, ready for use. They seldom forget faces, 
and never miss an opportunity of epeaking a word in season, 
or administering a snub in season, according to circumstan- 
ces. They like to be surrounded by a little coterie of admirers 
who have wits enough to assimilate and reproduce their own 
ideas, without having independence enough tb question or to 
modify them. They can be haughty or cringing, courteous or 
rude, as the exigencies of the case may sugges’. Their tem- 
per is pretty sure to be under strong control, whatever it ma 
be naturally ; and if they indemnify themselves by occasion 
outbreaks towards inferiors or opponents, its normal state ex- 
hibits an unruffled placidity. Indeed it is to this peculiar 
suppleness of dieposition that mach of their success is due. 
They have a nervous horror of false steps, and false steps are 
oftener the result of too much honesty in displaying one’s 
feelings than of anything elee. Above all, they habitually act 
in the spirit of the advice we quoted just now. They lay 
themselves out to keep on the best terms with those in au- 
thority, especially with those who hold at their disposal the 
prizes and sway the public opinion of their own profession. 
For the Ishmaels of their order they have a sovereign aver- 
sion. What Dr. Arnold was among schoolmasters and Sa- 
vonarola among priests, is precisely what no conviction of 
cherished abuses, even if they allowed themselves to admit it, 
would ever induce them to become. 

It is not wonderful that such persons should rise to the sur- 
face. They are sure to be both safe and popular. There are, 
no doubt,“ throned seats unscaleable” by their arts, but the 
thrones are mostly, as the poet says, “ ethereal.” Those 
“ places of dignity to which large emoluments are attached ” 
may sometimes,as a late dean is said to have hoasted in the 
pulpit, be the reward of a profound mastery of Greek echolar- 
ship, but they are at least a8 often procured by plausibility as 
by profundity of any kind. While the power of tinsel is every- 
where considerable, there are two professions which seem to 
be its natural spbere—the medical and tbe clerical—especially 
the latter. Manners make the man, according to the proverb. 
Manners make wealthy physicians and influential bishops in 
very sober fact. Who are they that enjoy the largest practice 
and the highest reputation for medical ekill, whose word is 
law to a whole host of dyspeptic dowagers and anxious 
mothers, whose visits are ‘regarded as a favour, and their 
saloons thronged by crowds of expectant votaries, and who 
suck thereout no small advantage? Not always the men who 
have most completely mastered the secrets of medical science, 
or who have cured the greatest number of their patients. 
Few people inquire or care to inquire about that. The velvet 
tread, the unctuous pressure of the hand, the silvery intona-| of its sovereign ought to be a great inducement to her or him 
tion, the sympathetic yet reassuring smile; ubese are the in-|in the way of achieving popularity. We give our princes a 
fallible passports to many hearts, and, what is more, to many | life of pl : the smallest return they can make is to take 
pockets. The Job’s comforter who insists with obtrusive hon- | that pleasure in grooves which are consonant with the culti- 
esty on telling disagreeable truths, who pronounces with | vated tastes of society. If we give him sufficient money to 
merciless fidelity the death-warrant of the patient whom no | have the best artists in Europe at bis private concerts, why 
human skill can save, and refuses to be fee’d by the interest- | should he go out of his way to patronize the vulgarities of the 
ing bypochondriac who likes to combine the luxury of vale- 
tudinarlanism with the reality of health, will too often at best 
be treated with cold respect. He wi!l not be trusted or em- 
ployed, Far other is the lotof the pompous sciolist who 
knows, in a different sense from the Apostle’s, how to be- 
come all things to all men, and more particularly to all wo- 
men. His cures, where any cure was needed, will be few. 
Bat he can whisper bland nothings into the doting mother’s 
ear as he suggests some new remedy, as futile as the last, to 
mock the last agonies of her dying child. He is never ata 
loss, when all is over, to account for his skill being baffled by 
circumstances he could not contro). The case was exception- 
al, or he was called in too late, and meanwhile in the chronic 
treatment of imaginary ailments be has won his income and 
his name. We have heard of a physician receiving fifteen 
guineas each time for a visit, repeated every other day for 
years, his only real business Leing to condole in a profession- 
al manner with the wife of bis ostensible patient, who was a 
hopeless invalid. There are, with some exceptions, none 
who lord it over their fellow-men with more prevailing 
tinsel than the professors of the healing art, nor is any 
idolatry of appearance more popular than the worship of 
sculapius. 












































































nor a friend to men of science,*nor an active helper in any 
good work whatever; we are glad if be is merely a respect- 
able nobody. 

But if our royal person happen to have any quickness of 
sympathy, or practical benevolence, or intellectual capacity, 
look at the credit he or she gets for it! It is our good fortune 
at this momrent to have in Europe several exemplary sove- 
reigns, who know the value of little kindnesses in attracting 
the hearts of a nation, and who are constantly displaying a 
disinterestedness which we should admire even in a milliner 
ora draymap. The newspspers teem with such anecdotes of 
royalty. Here a sovereign chats for half an hour with a poor 
cottar, and, on leaving, drops a little pecuniary recompense 
for the pleasure derived from the adventure; and there an- 
other sovereign sees a girl cryivg in the streets, speaks to her, 
carries her off, and has her educated. Chance courtesies of 

hrase addressed to box-keepers or coachmen ; smal! benevo- 
ences exercised towards —these are the manifesta- 
tions of royal benignity which we worship. Newspaper writ- 
ers are puzzled to find adjectives to express the sense of the 
awful nature of this royal condescension; and go down on 
their knees before exhibitions of a simple generosity, the ab- 
sence of which would transform a human being into a mon- 
ster. We do pot at all seek to depreciate these graceful acts. 
We scarcely think it worth while to insist upon the reflection 
that the mulliner’s girl who, out of her 9s. a week, gives a 
penny toa blind beggar, has done a nobler deed than the 
meer who tosses a sovereign out of his carriage window to a 
of hurrabing children. We merely wish to point out the 
extreme ease with which a prince of very average, natural, 
and acquired qualities may, if be choose, win the regard and 
admiration of his subjects. A little volume of Recollections 
has recently been published by the Hon. Amelia Murray, who 
had many opportunities of comiog in contact with Queen 
Charlotte; and in looking over these little anecdotes and say- 
ii recorded of the pious, well-intentioned, and not very 
brilliant Consort of George III., one is continually called upon 
toi ne how much more might have been made of even 
those gifts which the Queen . “On one occasion,” 
says Miss Murray, “the Queen had sent mea smart frock, 
and I was taken down tuo the pier to thank her. She said, ‘I 
hope you liked it, my dear? ‘Ob yes, ma’am ; it was the 
first of my own lever had.’ Surprise being expresegd, my 
motber explained that, being the youngest of several daugh- 
ters, I succeeded to the frocks my elder sisters had outgrown. 
‘Poor dear!’ exclaimed Queen Charlotte, ‘ she shall have an- 
other frock.’ Was not my heart won from that very hour?” 
Now, the peculiarity of the anecdote is that no one will think 
it unnatural or extraordinary that the gift of a frock, coming 
from a queen, should win any one’s heart. Who among us 
would uot fee! proud, aad gratified, and profusely loyal, if we 
were to receive from the present Queen such a simple, and 
not ext ly useful, garment? hen the gift of a frock, 
therefore, can make a subject loyal for life, we are surprised 
to find the evil odour in which many of the princes of the 
present day are content to remain. We do not desire them to 
give a frock to each of their prospective subjects; but from 
this liitle incident may be the proportionate effect 
which would be produced upon a nation by the most oc 
casional studying of its habits, opinions, ‘and temper. 

The extravagant value which a nation is willing to set upon 
any tolerably decent qualities, intentions, or acts on the part 








dramatic entertainments, why should he turn to the lowest 


A certain deference to social decorum being the only duty re- 
quired at his bands, he ought to submit to that restraint, 
whether he considered it justifiable or not. In the volume 
we have mentioned, there occurs another significant anecdote 
with regard to this subject. Speaking of the year 1809, Miss 
Murray says,“ There was about this period an extravagant 
furore in the cause of the Princess of Wales. She was con- 
sidered an ill-treated woman, and that was enough to arouse 
feeling. My brother was among the young men who 

ped to give her an ovation at the opera. A few days after- 
wards he went to a breakfast at a place near Woolwich. 
There he saw the Princess, in a gorgeous dress, which was 
looped up to show her petticoat, covered with stars, with sil- 
wings oa her shoulders, sitting under a tree, with a pot of 
her knee ; and, as a finale to the gaicty, she had the 

of every room in the house, and, selecting a 

e galloped through them, desiring all the guests to 
example! It may be guessed whether the gentle- 
anxious to clap her at the opera .” Now we 
there is nothing intrinsically wicked in looping up a 
in order to show a petticoat covered with stars, nor yet 
’s putting silver wings on her shoulders, any more 
wearing a golden beetle fora bonnet. Neither can 
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THE PRIVILEGES OF ROYALTY. 


“If I were only a prince,” sighs the youthful schoolboy, 
“T would come down here this very morning on a white 

ny, and with my ets full of money. I would give every 
boy in the place a full holiday and balf a crown; and I should 
siton my pony and hear everybody give me acheer.” As 
the schoolboy, however, proceeds to study what is called the 
philosophy of history he is told that it is not so enviable a 
thing to be a prince. say the moral instructors of our 
youth, are placed on @ dangerous pinnacle ; “ that fierce light 
which beats upon a throne” renders them very uncomfort- 
able; great excellences and severe duties are expected from 
them, and they are more liable than other men to be caught 
in the equalis of evil fortune. This is only part of that ethi- 
cal training which with respect to such worldly ambitions as 
fame, riches, position, and what not, endeavours to teach the 
young fox contentment, by proclaiming, pong infancy, 
the sourness of grapes; and sometimes the d 
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their want of charity were the opin 
of society, which the Princess ot Wales had no right to disre- 
—~! indeed, the Jimits we put wag tap! ~ = conduct 
our princes are not em’ . We allowthem ever 
latitude which recente dy wish the Oe of those 
extremely light public duties we of them. A prince 
or king of England has now so many = of enjoying him- 
self—he can command so much of what is called pleasure— 


a 


ple carries | straint as public opinion finds to be . Then we are 
these dogmas with him through life. A little independent | always chari to him. He may be a fool, and yet 
observation, nevertheless, might easily show our modern stu- | we are | to him. He may haves childishnese of 


dent that there is nothing nowadays 80 easy as to be a good, 
and respected, and comfortable prince or king. Here in' Rag’ 
land, at least, a prince, in order to secure our loyalty and de- 
votion, has only to behave decently. He is not troubled with 
experimental legislation ; he is not called upon to risk star- 
vation and rheumatism when we send an uaprovided arm 
into the field. We are coment ae We are rejoiced, to wel- 
saaguey negative vara aS fo —_ from 
becoming intoxicated at pu’ ners, w 

serve a semblance of Comestic affection and avoid Awe 
public scandals—if he will only, in short, behave with mode- 
ation, we consider ourselves lucky, and pay bim a handsome 
price for conducting himself properly. We do not ask him 
to be a patron of the fine arts, nor a leader of philanthropists, 


temper, for ever driving away from him the men most fitted 

to guide him, and yet we are loyal tohim. He may neglect 
of the implied duties of royalty—he may 

ot science, and literature, and 
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prosecuting a great benevolent association of workmen nomi- 
pally for illegal acts, really for growing much too strong. The 
society numbers 160,000 members, and appears, if acquitted, 
likely to attract all the workmen in France. Its managers say 
this is their object, and among the charges against them is one of 
calling on workmen to take more part in foreiga politics, the 
reason assigned being the disgraceful abandonment of the Poles 
by the upper classes of Europe. The one serious danger in the 
way is the uncertainty as to the course Prussia might take, and 
it is believed in Germany that it was to ascertain Prussian ideas 
on this poiut that Prince Jérome has this moath visited Berlin. 
Prossia bas rather contradictory interests in the matter.— 


Spectator. 
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European News. 

The Liberals both inside and outside of Parliament are be- 
coming impatient of the suspension of party activities, which 
Mr. Disraeli bargained for immediately previous to his defeat. 
The bargain showed the Minister’s forecast and skill; it also 
showed his immeasurable impudence. An4 to this latter fea- 
ture a vast gathering of London Liberals convened on Thurs- 
day night had their attention directed. I is significant that 
while Lord Russell presided as Chairman, the meeting was 
addressed by such advanced Reformers as Mr. Edward Miall 
(of the Nonconformist), Sir John Gray, M.P. (of the Dublin 
Freeman's Journal), Mr. Mill, and others of the same school ; 
the resolutions, at the same time, clearly pointing to Mr. 
Gladstone as the incoming First Minister. It was not to be 
expected that, in the event of Mr. Disraeli being shamed or 
driven into resignation, Lord Russell would again press bis 
claims to the Premiership. But it is satisfactory to find the 
Chief of the Whigs thus ready formally to surrender his 
claims in favour of bis more popular and active Lieutenant. 
Mr. Miall’s presence shows the covfidence of the more radical 
section of the Nonconformists in Mr. Gladstone’s Liberalism ; 
and Sir John Gray has a tair right and title to epeak for the 
Liberals of Ireland. Mr. Disraeli’s term of reprieve expires on 
Monday. He may have attempted to patch up something in 
tre shape of a new Cablnet—for there is hardly anything in 
the way of audacity to which he is not equal. Bat it is diffi- 
cult to believe that the high-toned Conservatives like Lord 
Cranbourne (just transferred to the Peers) can feel it con- 
sistent with their self-respect to take office in a Ministry so 
distinctly condemned by the judgment of Parliament. 
An appeal to the constituencies, while nine millions 
of people in two divisions of the Kingdom still remain 
subject to the disabilities of act of 1832, even if the Sovereign 
should consent to sanction such an appeal, could hardly by 
possibility in the present temper of the people, regain for Mr. 
Disraeli his lost majority. His cleverness has failed to inspire 
faith in his honesty. The return of Mr, Gladstone to power 
will be gladly bailed by the Unionists of the Dominion, as it 
will most surely bring with it the reinstatement of Mr. 
Cardwell in the colonial office ; a position to fll which, with 
due respect for the good sense which the Duke of Bucking- 
ham bas shown as the last incumbent, there is hardly any 
living statesman so well qualified by temper and sympathy as 
the member for Oxford. Mr. Cerdwell was bred along with 
Mr, Gladstone in the political school of Peel, which gave to 
the Empire and the Sovereign such faithful and distinguished 
servants as Newcastle, Elgin, Dalhousie, Herbert, Cobden and 
Cannivg—all now gove; but leaving behind them memories 
honoured and beloved by the good of a)l political creeda. 

The Prince of Wales, accompanied by the Princess and at- 
tended by a brilliant suite, set out for Ireland, by way of Holy- 
head on Tuesday last, the royal vessel landing under the es- 
cort of a large fleet at Dublin on the following (Wednesday) 
morning. The royal progress up to the latest dates, as report- 
ed by the Cable had been satisfactory, if such it could be 
made by the loud acclaim of the generous and impulsive po 
pulace among whom the.Prince ahd hie consort found 
themselves. It would be altogether vain to attempt 
to form any estimate of the political effect which 
this visit may produce. An occasional Royal tour 
outside of the beaten pathways of Royalty would seem to be 
calculated to foster good relations between the Crown and 
the people. But such a tour cannot be expected to act as a 
charm for the cure of political discontents which bave become 
chronic. If the Prince of Wales does not call out the loyalty 
of the people of the Sister Island to its fullest bent, he may at 
least, by a judicious and modest bearing of himself give the 
warm-hearted people who are his hoets an opportunity for 
showing him their personal respect.—Several Fenians, includ- 
ing “General” Nagle ef the Jacmel, have been released from 
éurance in Ireland, and sailed for this country from Cork on 
Thursday. 

There is news from General Napier’s head-quarters in 
Abyssinia, down to the 23rd ult.—at which date his advance 
was within sixty miles of Magdala—the troops in good spirits 
—Theodorus reported to be uneasy at the approach of his 
visitors—and rumours, abundant, of his readiness now to sur- 
render the prisoners. These romours it would hardly be pro- 
per to credit too hurriedly. A semi-savage leader in the heart 
of a mountainous country bas other resources than standing 
still and giving battle against the best disciplined troops in the 
world. 

From the Continent we have a Paris telegram announcing 
a Cuel between the late and the preseat Russian Minister to 
the Imperial Court, which ended near Munich in the wound- 
ipg of oue of the belligerenteBaron Von Budberg, There 


comes a story that the French Government is going into the 
“real estate business,” after the manner of Mr. Seward; and 
that negotiations are progressing for the purchase of 
the island of Santa Cruz from the Danish Government. 
Respecting the Danish affairs otherwise there is a repetition 
of the gloomy reports, that the Schleswig question still re- 
mains a subject of anxiety ; the Prussian government persist- 
ing as before, in its demands for the cession of all the strong- 
est fortresses on the presumed boundary line. The official 
Journal of St. Petersburgh bas a pacific article, suggesting 
a general disarmament by the great Powerse—which may 
mean something or mean yothing. From the same quarttr 
comes, likewise, a statement to the effect that the Imperial 
Government looks for the payment of the Alaska purchase- 
money at a date not later than the 1st of May. Mr. Seward 
will have to make a strong appeal to his friends in Congress, 
if he is to complete his bargaip. Perbaps he will conclude to 
restore Benj. Franklin’s red line boundary to the State of 
Maine, in'which case the New Dominion Government may 
consent to help him out of his financial difficulty. What says 
Mr. Seward ? 





The Progress of Public Education in England. 

Just prior to the defeat of the government, the Duke of 
Marlborough had brought up the amended Education Bill. 
As the essential principles of the measure are those of which 
the judgment of a large majority in Parliament is already fully 
committed—its main provisions may be worth considering. 
And when we speak of its main provisions, we speak almost 
equally of the system as it now stands. For, while the pre- 
sent government propose to increase the public grant in aid of 


many outlying and poor districts where voluntary rating is| 


utterly inadequate to keep open a sufficient number of schools ; 
and while the Bill also seeks to make the Educational machi- 
nery more imposing by the creation of a Department of Edu. 
cation, there are really but few changes proposed in the code 
which has existed for the past eight or ten years, There are 
three different systems which have found advocates inside and 
outside of parliament :— 

First—The voluntary system ppl ted by annual go- 
verpment grants. That is, the system as it now stands. 

Second—The system which, while leaving the initiation of 
Educational scheme® to local volunteer efforts; would substi 
tute rating, as in New Eogland, New York, etc., for volunteer 
subscriptions, 

Third—The eystem which would concentrate the whole con- 
trol and sustentation of the public schools in the hands of the 
government, rclieving the local muncipalitiesjof their manage- 
ment altogether, ; 

Either of the last-named systems would’ almost necessarily 
involve the founding of the schoolaon a secular basis. Local 
rating, under compulsion, for the support of denominational 
schools, would be quite as unpopular as the compulsory pay- 
ment of church rates. And yet the denominational or religi- 
ous system is clearly what the vast majority of both Churchmen 
and Nonconformists in England are wedded to. There are 
many advocates of the secular system, it is true, and their 
number is probably increasing. But they are still a small 
minority, albeit including not a few philosophic| thinkers. Ino 
this state of public opinion, the government had to start with 
their amended Bill from the ground of religious or denomina- 
tional teaching. If they found that local compulsory rating 
was incompatible with ‘iat, there was only one way left in 
which public aid could be extended—the way which bas been 
in use—annual grants from the public exchequer. And to 
that fact of the system the Duke‘of Marlborough’s schemes ad- 
heres. It proposea, however, to be less exacting as to the 
qualifications of teachers in the primary schools of the poorer 
districts, which are necessarily{less able to provide a reason- 
able stipend by voluntary effort, and which therefore stand all 
the more in need of some public subsidy, whether the teacher 
be or be not possessed of very high qualifications. 

So much may be said in justification of the position which the 
Government were, as it may be said, obliged to take up. Per- 
haps, in no case would a ministry composed as the present is, 
have found itself strong enough to attempt any radical 
changes in the existing code. But as it ie, we can see no little 
justification for their conservative course. The Education 
Commissioners, however, have certain facts of experience to 
fall back upon as sustaining their educational policy. Ip 
Prussia the most advanced nation of Europe, as regards com- 
mon school education—and where altendance is made com- 
pulsory—there is not, by any means, the difference in the 
namber of day scholars, (comparing the population with that 
of England) which might be expected. The late Commission- 
ers found in 1861 that there were in all England 2,655,000 
children of schoolage, while there were on the different school 
registers no fewer than 2,535,000 names ; leaving the non- 
attendants at the comparatively moderate figure of 120,000, 
in a community numbering nearly seventeen million souls. 
This gives a school attendance at the rate of one in seven of 
the population; while in Prussia, under compulsion, it is one 
in siz. This,of course, will not prove that the English sys- 
tem is as excellent or efficient as the Prussian. But we have 
to remember that under the freer municipal system of Eng- 
jand—where, moreover, military conscription is unknown— 
the Prussian code could not be introdaced at all. In this view 
a comparative trial of the systems powible in each country is 
fair enough. The analogy is proper at least so far as it ex- 
tends. 

There are other facts going rather to sustain the healthiness 








of the English voluntary system, Such as this, that the total 
pom collected in the sbape of school “ pepge” bas in one year 


run as high as £390,907 sterling: and the voluntary contribu- 
tions for the same period, have been not less than £351,598 
sterling, or nearly three and three-quarter million dollars in 
gold, exclusive of the Government subsidy. Looking back to 
the state of public education in the kingdom, only a third of a 
century ago, these returns furnish fair grounds for felicitation. 
Much, doubtless, remains to be done. But those who suppose 
that England has not been making good headway—amid the 
vast difficulties of excessive taxation, sectarian rivalries, and 
party feuds—in this educational work, shut their eyes to facts* 
of @ most important and interesting character. In 1831 there 
were less than half the number of day scholars registered in 
Eoglend than there are to-day. 

It may appear to some persons here not a little singalar that, 
io a country so essentially Protestant as Eogland, there shoulJ 
be any difficulty in having a system of endowed schools, which 
would commend itself to the community generally just as well 
as the New England or New York systems do here. It has, 
however, to be borne in mind, not only as already stated’ that 
the judgment of the great majority of the English people is 
in favour of denominational teaching Jin the week-day 
schools, but that seventy-five per cent. of the attendance is 
claimed by the Establiehed Church ; that in maintaining a 
system of compulsory rating, the Church would naturally seek 
to have a control commensurate with her strength ; and that 
from this alone would arise jealousies which could not but 
prejudicially affect the schools from one end of the country to 
the other, Then, again, when iocal, compulsory rating is 
spoken of, it should be remembered that for industrial, reform 
and workhouse schools, there is in all the more populous dis- 
tricts already a very heavy rating—in addition to poor rates, 
‘borough rates, lighting and watching rates (in some places 
church rates), improvement rates, etc., etc. Multiplying bur- 
dens of this sort is not the kind of work that any Government 
likes to set itself to. And altogether, in looking over the va- 
rious educational reports and the debates in Parliament, it 
is easy enough to see why the mized system of schools, 
supplemented by grants from the exchequer, is at present 
preferred to al) others by the majority of the English people. 


Will the President be Deposed ? 

Before the close of the current month, a question of very 
considerable importance to these American Siates and Terri- 
tories, is to be determined. The formal deposition of the con- 
stitutional head of a great nation, is certainly no ordinary 
event. Even in peaceful, and law-abiding times, the arraign- 
ment of so high an official personage would create no ordi- 
nary sensation. But when the nation is already divided in 
sentiment, and distracted in purpose, with lawlessness and 
disloyalty stalking abroad in the land, such extreme measures 
become doubly dangerous, as well as doubly doubtful. For- 
tunately it is not for us to pronounce as to the justice, or in- 
justice, of the proceedings now going on, or even to criticise 
the action of the “ high court of impeachment” now sitting 
atthe American capital. Yet itis our duty, as impartial 
chroniclers, and faithful recorders of events, to note the pro- 
gress made in, and the probable termination of, the first Pre- 


public. 

In the firgt place, then, it must not be forgotten that a pro- 
tracted, devastating, discouraging, demoralizing, and with 
all, disfranchising civil war, has just closed; that a large 
portion of the American people are still unrepresented in the 
councils of the nation; that the President elect is now within 
lesq than eleven months of the close of his term of office; and, 
lastly, that the people of the United States will soou be called 
upon to pronounce upon the whole question at issue. It 
ought furthermore to be borne in mind that embittered feel- 
ings are likely to prevail after the close of such a contest, and, 
therefore, wise counsellors and statesmen cought, for a time at 
least, to studiously avoid, rather than put forward, exciting 
subjects for dispute and contention. It is quite natural that 
the people’s representatives at Washington should, toa certain 
extent, reflect the passions and prejudices of war-inflamed 
and excited men; acd, therefore, we need not wonder at 
the recent hasty action of the popular branch of Congress. 
But to believe that the Senate of the United States—a body 
supposed to consist of the more sober and conservative ele- 
ments of the nation—will be equally hasty and precipitate in 
ite action, is to assume that revolutionary measures are the 
rule, and not the exception, in this country, even three full 
years after the close of open hostilities. 

We cannot believe therefore—after two weeks’ careful 
observation—that Andrew Johnson is actually to be con- 
victed by the Senate of the United States, of “ high crimes and 
misdemeanours.” ‘That he has been extremely partizan, undig- 
nified, self-willed, and even hasty and injudicious in many re- 
spects, we were among the first to assert; but that he bas 
committed acts—which, under a strict and impartial render- 
ing of the constitution and laws of the United States—can be 
construed as either “‘high crimes,” or “misdemeanours,” is 
to us, and we think will be,to the Senate of the nation, ex- 
tremely doubtful. At the commencemet of the trial, the 
conviction of the President was considered a foregone conclu- 
sion. But as time wears on, a certain solemnity attaches to 
the proceeding, and renders the hasty and undignified course 
of the prosecution “ managers” odious, even te many of their 
own political supporters. The vulgar, brow-beating, swagger- 
ing, pettilogging, and, in some instances, even insulting style, 
indulged in by their technical lawyer and accepted leader; 
when contrasted with the high-toned, able, dignified, and de- 
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The very judicious as well as judicial rulings of the Chief 
Justice—who, by express provision of the Constitution, 
is made the presiding officer of the Court—have 
also had a marked effect upon the Senatorial (tribunal. 
And should the Chief Justice feel it to be a part of his 
duty to sum up the evidence, and charge the jury, or court, at 
the close, he may leave a record that will endure for genera- 
tions tocome. When we cousider that only 29 Senators out 
of the 54 now sitting, are actually pledged by their votes to 
the policy of impeachment, while 36 will be necessary to con- 
viet, we cannot by any means conclude that proscription is 
positively inevitable. If all the States were represented, 50 
votes instead of 36, would be necessary to a conviction. And 
this ista point that should be steadily borne in mind by Hon- 
ourable and responsible Senators. In a word, if Presid 


mission. An agreement has been signed at Madrid whereby the 








British and Spanish Governments undertake to appoint two 
Commissioners each, with power to adjadicate on the claim pre- 
ferred by the owners of the schooner Mermaid, of Dartmoutb, 
alleged to have been sunk by a shot from the batteries of Ceuta 
on the 16th October, 1864. The Commissioners are to be mem- 
bers of the diplomatic and naval services, and are to mect as 
soon as possible either at Cadiz or Ceuta. ‘The first duty of 
these Commiesioners, on coming together, is to choose an Um- 
pire, who is to decide finally and without appeal on any point, 
or points, submitted to him. Should they fail to agree upon a 
single Umpire, the British and Spanish Commissioners are re~ 
spectively to name one person, and, whenever they may differ in 
Opinion on apy point, it is to he determined by lot, which of the 





Jobuson be convicted by the votes of 36 Senators of the United 
87 States, he will be a much stronger mar, politically, after 
his impeachment and conviction, than be has been, simply a8 
an unpopular President, during the past three years. Accord- 
ingly, all things considered, we still look upon the final con- 
viction and suspension of the President as exceedingly doubt- 
fal. Yet it is Of course impossible to say, what inlatuated, 
self-willed politicians may conclude todo. _ Before the close 
of the present month, however, we shall probably be in pos- 
session of the final vote, when we can judge more correctly 
of the immediate political future, than is at present possible. 


The Defences of the Dominion- 

It is now nearly twenty years since Lord Grey suggested to 
Lord Elgin the expediency of conferring with his Ministers 
on the question of providiog for the internal peace of the 
British American Provinces by 8 local volunteer force. 

The surrender of the bulk of the ordnance property by the 
Imperial Government, was to be the equivalent for the release 
of the Home authorities from the burden of maintainiog large 
garrisons in Canada; and the scope and intent of the Imperial 
act were clearly seen in the prompt withdrawal of all but the 
skeleton of a regular military force from the time when the 
bargain was ratified in 1851, down to the breaking out of the 
war here, ten years later. The policy of the Home govern- 
ment was not to epcourage the British-American people in 
apy attempt to set up a large military establishment, or to as- 
sume, in a time of general peace, the preposterous attitude of 
a warlike power. Lord Grey thought, and thought wisely, 
that the best protection the Provinces could have against out- 
side aggression, was to enlarge their jcommercial intercoirse 
with their neighbours; to enter into a friendly competition 
With the people of the United States in the construction of 
railroads, in the improvement of their canals, in the building 
of ships, and in the establishment of ocean steamship lines. 
The Liberal British Government of twenty years ago, had a 
clear and correct idea of the needlessness of keeping up the 


two p thus d shall act as Umpire on that special 
point. It is further provided that, in the event of the decision 
being adverse to Spain, any compensation that may be awarded 
shall be paid within ninety days thereafter. The whole dispute 
turns upon matters of fact, aud not in any degree upon conside- 
rations of policy such as are more or less involved in the Ala- 
bama claims. Indeed, the only two questions for the Commis- 
sioners are, first, whether the Mermaid was sunk by a shot from 
the fort at all, or scuttled by her master; secondly, whether, 
upon the former assumption, the Spanish Government is bound 
to indemnify her owners. According to the statements of ber 
master and crew, as set forth inthe protest, she was beating east- 
ward through the Straits of Gibraltar, in very heavy weather, 
and happened to come within ravge of the batteries at Ceuta, 
with her ensign flying, but in such a direction that 
it might not be visible on shore, when three guns were 
fired in succession, the first with blank cartridge, 
the last two with shot, and she was actually struck by the ee- 
cond on the starboard bow a little below the water-line, 
What is certain is that she very soon went down, and that very 
little was saved by the crew. The story of the Spanish officers at 
Ceuta was, that her ensign was not flying even when the second 
guo was fired, and that, although this gun was shotted, it missed 
the veesel, which, they suggested, must have been wilfully sunk 
to defraud the ineurance compavy. The only circumstance 
which they adduced in confirmation of this suggestion, was that, 
instead of standing in for Ceuta after the second shot, the captain 
stood out for sea, a circumstance which he explained by stat 
ing that he did not then know the extent of the injury he bad 
sustained. The questious to be decided by the Commission, 
therefore, are, as we have said, matters of fact, and ought not to 
be difficult to arrive at. In this way, let us hope, 
will end a negotiation, which although the subject- 
matier was trivial, has been prolonged over three years 
and a half, and might bave resulted in a serious 
rupture, Three Foreign Ministers, on the part of Evgland, and 
we are afraid to say how many on the part of Spain, have ex- 
changed voluminous despatches at intervals during all this time, 








appearance of formidable garrisons, as a means of averting 
hostile attacks—if such formed any part of the policy of other 
Powers; and they fairly concluced that with a view to the 
maintenance of internal peace, and the proper enforcement of 
authority by the Canadian Government, a local force of yol- 
unteers would, in every way, best subserve both Imperial and 
Provincial interests. The war here, for the time, may have 
tended to modify'this policy. But we believe it was and is an 
essential part of the policy of Confederation, to have the Do- 
minion ean as much as may be upon itself, not by challenging 
outside attention to the formidable character ot its military 
defences, nor by running into extravagant expenditures of any 
kind; but simply by having a sufficient Natidnal Police in 
readiness for emergencies such as that of the Ridgeway raid ; 
thus learning to, trust to the wisdom of its measures, the 
friendliness tof its deportment towards other governments, 
and the patriotism and spirit of its people to maintain order 
at home and peace with the rest of the world. 
In Mr. Cartier’s new Militia Bill, we discover nothing in- 
consistent with this broad, liberal and pacific policy. The 
aggregate volunteer force of Ontario and Quebec, has in- 
creased within the past two years from 19,579 to 33,754 men. 
This latter force it is proposed to perfect in its drilling and to 
increase, so that there shall be altogether at least forty thou- 
sand trained soldiers;for the Dominion,—anot always on duty, 
of couree, but always ready to be called for duty, and forming 
the nucleus for any larger military organization that might 
be required in emergencies. The annual drill for the volun- 
teers will extend from eight to sixteen days in each year. The 
whole cost of drilling and equipment is estimated at the very 
moderate sum of $909,000. The sedentary militia, consisting 
of three classes liable to service either on sea or land—(per- 
sons of from 18 to 30, from 30 to 45, and from 45 to 60 years 
of age), Mr. Cartier estimates at 700,000—of whom between 
60,000 and 70,000 would be hardy seamen, mainly from the 
Maritime Provinces, and the Minister naturally concludes that 
such a body of fighting men in the legitimate warfare of de- 
fence, would be no contemptible force to overcome. It only 
needs that those on whom the Government thus rely, should 
be taught to love their country, to cherish its institutions, 
to make the policy of its government a policy of peace, of 
commercial freedom, of liberal conservatism and substantial 
Herein will be found to lie its surest defence 

against outward attacks—its surest commendation to the 
good will of sister States, and its best title to the friendship 
and confidence of the Parent Government. 





CURRENT TOPICS. 
It is now annonnced that one at least of the unfortunate dif- 
ferences which have letely arisen between Great Britain and 


without being able to come to a satisfactory understanding. 
What makes the matter still more deplorable, is that a eonven- 
tion signed in March, 1865, abolished the usclese and trouble- 
some formality of showiug a chip's coloars on passing Ceuta, the 
alleged neglect of which led to all this correspondence. 
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Easter Monday has come and gone, but the arias of Wallace’s 
“ Lurline’”’ have not resounded from Pike’s Opera House accord- 
ing to t. It is und d that the combination 
under whose auspices it was to have been produced, and of which 
Mr. Harrison was the business manager, bas been unfortunate and 
declined any further operatic ventures. Faute de mieur we have 
had an Artists’ Combination at the Academy during the week, 
with Miss Hauck as primajdonna. This graccful and unpreten- 
tious singer has appeared in several familiar operas, and the au- 
dignces have been fair. The next operatic event, so-called, will be 
an “®pera ball” at Mr. Pike’s house on Monday evening next, 
and which, notwithstanding|the lateness of the season, will proba, 
bly be well attended. ‘‘ La Belle Héléne” holds steadily on its 
joyous course. and grows nightly in popular favour. To-day “La 
Grande Duchesse” will be sung tor the last time at a Matinee. 
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An overflowing audience greeted Mr. Dickens on Monday even- 
ing at Steinway Hall, the occasion being the first Reading of the 
final series. The great novelist appeared to be in the best of spirits, 
and is, in fact, as fresh at the end of his six months’ sojourn in 
America, as on the November day when he landed at Boston at 
its commencement. The selections for the evening were “ Dr. 
Marigold”’ and “‘ Mrs. Gamp "—the latter read for the first time 
in this city. This we consider Mr. Dickens’ best ,evening enter- 
tainment, and, had it been introduced at an earlier period of the 
season, would doubtless have b the most popular. As it 
is, the general public seem to consider the “‘ Christmas Carol” 
and the “‘Trial from Pickwick,” as his best efforts, and the 
“ Christmas Carol” certainly could not be surpassed. In giving 
the characters in the celebrated Trial scene vocal Jife, we think 
Mr. Dickens comes short of the standard already set up by 
other Readers. His Sergeant Buzfuz, for instance, is particularly 
poor. But against the reproduction of the various dramatis per 
sone in the extracts from “ Martin Chuzzlewit,” which be entitles 
“*Mrs. Gamp,” no well-founded criticism can be urged. It is, 
60 far as we are able to judge from a single hearing, simply per- 
fect. Mr. Pecksniff, Jonas Chuzzlewit, the old clerk, Betsy 
Prig, the mythical ’Arris, and the never-to-be-forgotten Mrs. 
Gamp herself, are each placed before the eye and ear of the audi- 
tor with a force and distinctness ti at rank Mr. Dickens high as a 
dramatic Reader. The change from the character of Jonas to 
that of the old clerk, we noted as especially striking. By very 
slight alterations of voice and expression, two individuslities are 

entirely dissimilar, between which the dividing line is 











zlewit is a difficult character to repreduce, but in the few words 
allotted to him in the passages read, Mr. Dickens succeeded in 
conveying to the eye and ear a correct impression of the mental 
and physical peculiarities of the sneaking villain. Notably the 
nervous anxiety lest his father should not be buried with appro- 
priate pomp, and a stigma thus attach to his son’s name, and tbat 
the physician, who only could testify to the cause of his parent’s 
death, should have a prominent position in the funeral cortége— 
were brought out with the fidelity and clearness of outline of the 
camera. Of Mrs. Gamp herself, what shall we say? In this in- 
stance, at least, Mr. Dickens is able to reproduce to his audiences 
the exact character he has created in his book; and thus the pre- 
conceived ideal portrait of Mrs. Gamp, which every reader of 
‘* Martin Chuzzlewit” has formed for himself, is found to corres- 
pond in every detail with that painted by the Reader with voice, 
gesture and facial expression. In delineating Mrs. Gamp, there- 
fore, the author whom we all delight to honour, is beard and 
seen at his best. Another feature of the portraiture, is the de- 
light which Mr. Dickens himself seems to take in his creation. 
When Mrs. Gamp hos delivered herself of any sentiment pecu 
liarly absurd and inconsequential, the Reader’s face relaxes from 
the expression necessary for the proper presentation of the cha- 
racter,and expands into a genial smile, the Reader being evi- 
dently unable to refrain from laughing with his andience at the 
entertainment he has afforded them. Nor is this the gratified 
vanity of the author, but rather the bonhomie of the man which 
places him entirely in sympathy with those who ure enjoying the 
creations his genius has given us. Altogether Mrs. Gamp is a 
most pleasing and unique bit of characterization, as Mr. Dickens 
presents her, and we feel inclined to quarrel with the author of 
her imaginary being, for so far adhering to the ancient custom, 08 
to reserve his bonne bouche for the last. This concluding portraiture 
will live in the memories of his American audiences side by side 
with Bob Cratchit, Tiny Tim, Old Weller, John Brodie, Fanny 
Squcers and Mr.and Mrs. Micawber. The same audiences are 
now able to assign Mr. Dickens his true rank as a Reader, neither 
condemning him as cold and emotionless, or exalting him to the 
skies as super-human, according to the folly of certain pretended 
critics. His audiences have doubtless discovered ere this, thet 
Mr. Dickens as a Dramatic Reader is very unequal, not in regard 
to actual execution, which is always the same, but in his power 
of execution. One cannot say that his conception is at fault with 
regard to characters which he has himself created; but he cer- 
tainly is very deficient in the power to properly bring before an 
audience certain of his own conceptions. It is to be remarke d 
too, that his abilities incline toward the humorous, rather than 
the sentimental, although we think him capable of properly treat- 
ing the deeply tragic. His bits of sentiment, however, strike one 
as mere acting. His low comedy, on the other hand, as witnessed 
in the “ Trial,” ‘Bob Sawyer’s Party” and “ Mrs. Gamp,” is 
strong, bread and hearty. No moke-believe in these; no pain- 
ful eftort to produce sn effect in a direction oot natural and easily 
attained! To this broad dividing line which Natfre has herself 
drawn with respect to the great artist’s powers, we refer the dif- 
ferent impressions produced by different selections—those in 
which Mr. Dickens is least happy evidently disappointing the 
mejority of his hearers, who have been led to indulge in uuwar- 
ranted expectations by the aforesaid critics. We venture to say, 
however, that there was not a single disappointed auditor at the 
close of Monday evening's entertainment, slthough the applause 
was not so hearty aud abundant as we could wish. Putting criticism, 
aside, we may stop to ask, who among living authors could illus- 
trate his own creations with even the partial success which attends 
certain of Mr. Dickens’ efforts in this direction’ Thid reflection 
is but simple justice to the Reader, as it shows us, even where 
he fails utterly, how greatly he rises superior to his brother-au- 
thors, who are not so fortunately gifted with dramatic powers. 
Mr. Dickens will this evening attend a dinner given him by the 
Press of this city, and on Monday will give his last Keading in 
this country, as be sails for Englend in the next Cunarder, 
There has been produced at the New York theatre, a very ex- 
traordinary olla podridra of music, stupidity and indecency, which 
is termed 4 burlesque on “ La Belle Héidve,”’ and is stated to be 
the production of an English gentleman, Mr. Molyneux 8t. John. 
in his so-called burlerque, Mr. St. Joun has adopted the original 
music of Offenbach’s cha: ming opera, note for note, and wedded 
it to words which, as they come from the lips of the vivacious 
Worrel Sisters, are generally uninteiligible, but which, when un- 
derstood, are always nonsensical. The’ original characters are 
preserved in the adaptation, but the dialogue that it has pleased 
Mr. St. John to substitute for that of the original libretto, is gene- 
rally unmeaning, with here and there an immodest double-entendre. 
When the young ladies who now lease this pleasant place of 
amusement—which, by the way, hat been recently re-decorated 
and several new features introduced, which add to the comfort of 
the audience—appeared at Wood’s theatre in the summer of 1866, 
we took jon to d their entertainments for their 
chasteness and good taste. These characteristics have generally 
distinguished their subsequent performances, but in “ Paris and 
Héléne,” they permit themselves to outrage the proprieties of 
the stage no less than of society. This should be reformed alto- 
gether, for although the piece, as now acted, may draw together 
large audiences, the theatre must for the present be avoided by 
ite usual lady patrons. Apart from (this, the musical portion of 
the entertainment is very pl ng, the diff t airs and cho- 
ruses of the opera being weil sang—Mise Sophie [Héléne] especi- 
ally appearing to great advantage. Miss Irene (Paris! is also 
os in her duet with Héléne in the second act. As Orestes. 
iss Jennie is as arch and fascinating as ever. Both Miss Sophie 
and Mies Jennie, however, would act more acceptably, had they 
never witnessed the performance of the original opera at the 
French theatre, as their imitations do not*leave a favourable im- 
























pression.“ Could we have a simple translation of the libretto — 
more of Offenbach and less of st. John—with the reforms we 
have indicated, “‘ La Belle Héléne,” as interpreted at the New 


York theatre, might enjoy a prolonged run. Unless it is materi- 


ally altered, however, we shail rejoice to see this latest burlesque 
speedily shelved. 


Hats and Fauncies, 


But little progress has been made by the prosecution in the 
Impeachment Trial since our last issue, in the way of offering 
oral testimony, although a large amount of documentary evi- 
dence has been submitted. Friday, Saturday and Monday 











Spain, is about to be settled by a reference to 9 Mixed Vom- 


sharp and clearly defined throughout all its extent, Jouas Chuz. 
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permit Lieut.-Gen. Sherman to testify, the matter being finally 
decided in the affirmative. On Tuesday, Mr. Stanberry, one 
of the President’s counsel, was announced as ill, and an ad- 
journment was had. The Trial will probably continue for at 
least ten days !onger. We regret to announce the death 
at Ottawa, on the 14th inst., of Hon. B. Weir, of Halifax, one 
of the Senators named in the Act of Union, and at one time a 
member of the Nova Scotia government. Mr. Weir once act- 
ed in concert with Mr. Joseph Howe, but unlike the former, 
remained true to the cause of Union. We bave received 
the first number of the Canada Scotsman, a “ Journal of Scot- 
tish and Canadian Literature and News,’ published at Mon- 
treal. and evidently intended as a rival of the Scottish Ameri 
can Journal of this city. The British Post Office Depart 
ment is about to send out to the United States Mr. A. Trollope 
to readjust the duties of the postal convention with that coun 
try. —__—_——Signor Verdi is in Paris to superintend the 
bringing out at the Italian Opera of his “Giovanna 
a’Arce,.” which bas never been performed there. ——————. 
Lord Derby bas been recommended by his physician to spend 
the months of April and May at Cannes. The Duke of Buc- 
cleuch has offered the Earl the use of his villa. The offer, 
we believe, has been accepted. —A new musical 
journal, Die Tonhalle, has been started at Leipzig. ——-—— 
The Halifax Hzxpress says that a large steamer is now being 
built at St. Catherines, Ont., to trade between that port and 
Halifax.—— Mr. Holmes, the representative of the Bri- 
tish Museum in Abyssinia, bas procured a number of manu- 
ecripts, and a silver chalice thought to be of the fifth century. 
——-———Mr. Macdougall, in reply to a question in the New 
Dominion House, said the Government would do all in their 
power to prevent Sunday traffic on the Carillon, Grenville, 
and other canals.—— The Naples journals record the 
death there of a man named Carlo Felice at the age of 105 years ; 
he had a tamily of 20 sone, one of whom is at present 83 years 
old. <A few mouths ago the deceased centenarian visited 
Mount Vesuvius to witoess the eruption.—— The Ger- 
man exodus to the United States is likely to take a Southern 
direction. There are already 1400 berths taken at Bremen for 
the steamers that are bouad for Baltimore. -~—The Ber- 
liner Reform states that the Emperor Napoleon and the Em- 
press Engenle are expected to pay a visit to Berlin ia May, 
and that thev will then proceed to Vienna, accompanied by 
the King of Prussia. —QOne of the results of the new 
French law on the press, will be the appearance of 36 new 
political papers in the provinces and three or four in Paris. 
—A Lisbon paper, the Diario de Noticias, announces the 
death, at the age of 113, of a Portuguese citizen, named Jose 
Sant . The Nord states that, thanks to the per- 
sonal intervention of the Empress of Austria, the Archduke 
Henry, recently married to an actress, has been permitted to 
return to Vienna with his bride, the Emperor baving recog- 
nised the marriage, and promised to confer the rank of baron- 
ess on bis wife, who will probably be received at court. 
The Canada amended Insurance Bill, provides that $150,000 
will be the maximum deposit required in any case from any 
combined office—the previous requirement in such cases was 
$200,000. —The Bavarian Government has just institu- 
ted proceedings against a journal of Vienna and another of 
Frankfort, for offensive biographical articles on the late Kin 
Louie.——__——The Imperial Commiesion for the Universa 
Exhibition at Paris, has notified to the guaranteeing subscri- 
bers that the amount which they deposited will be returned 
to them, with interest at the rate of 5 per cent. on the period 
extending from the 20th July, 1865, the date when the lists 
were closed. —The new Baden Cabinet includes a Jew 
—Herr Elstetter—as Minister of Finance. This is the first 
time that such an office has been conferred in Germany upon 
-The Opinione Nationale hears 
from its own correspondent in Rome, that ‘ the Pope bas re- 
fused all the proposals of the French Government touchiog a 
modus vivendi between the Holy See and Italy.” —Under 
a law just made public, the gambling houses at Wiesbaden, 
Homburg, and Ems are to be closed by the 31st December, 
1872, at the latest. ——There is at the present time in the 
vaults of the Banque de France, in Paris, the enormous sum 
of 1,160 611,605 fraocs 63 centimes in money and ingots.-—— 
Bince 1029, that is to say, a period of 839 years, 130 fumines 
have occurred in Russia ; ten, arising trom climatic causes, 
being general and extending over the whole country. Par- 
tial scarcities, it has been remarked, are becoming more and 
more frequent. — King Theodorus has just made a fresh 
capture, that of the Austrian Commissioner at the Universal 
Exhibition, M. Scheffer. By way of turning bis leisure to ac- 
count, this gentieman made a journey in Abyssinia, and having 
imprudently approached too near the States of the Sovereiga, 
was arrested and made a trumpeter in a regiment of dragoons. 
At all events, such is the story told by the German papers, 
Ao enterprising Parisian shopkeeper on the first day 
of spring, offered a bunch of violets to every lady who hon- 
oured bis establishment with a visit. Dr. Petermann, the 
noted geographer at Gotha, addresses the Kreuz Zeitung to 
state that the German Arctic expedition will become a reality 
in a few months, It is to sail from Bremen for the Polar con- 
tinent. The long-talked-of bridge between England and 
France across the Straits of D ver, seems to be making some 
rogress towards realisation. The works of the model of the 
international bridge are being carried on with great rapidity, 
and in two months it is hoped that they will be forward 
enough to permit of some practical experiments being made. 
——BSiill the most popular artiste in Paris is certainly 
Malle. Theresa. She has obtained enthusiastic app! for 
ner performance in “Glenarvon, ou les Puritains des Londres,” 
at the Porte St. Martin. —An English traveller has dis- 
covered some fossil oysters in the vicinity of the pyramids of 
Egypt. Better a bed. ot living natives to keep up the supply 
to the natives. ——The Paris Gazette des —— an- 
nounces the success of Mr. Dickens's new play of “ Through 
Fare.” Then it tells the fashionable world of the arrival of 
“ Bady Caroline Nolimeux’’ at the Bristol ; and next describes 
a billiard match as an “ athletic race!” —A large num- 
ber of prizes have been offered in connection with the forth 
coming Aeronautical Exhibition, among them a prize of £100 
by the Dake of Sutherland, for a machine which, not being of 
the nature of a kite or balloon, shall ascend with a man the 
height of 120 feet. The seventh representation of the 
opera of “ Hamlet” in Paris, produced the enormous sum of 
11,246 francs, 67 centimes (£405) Itseems they are particular 
about their coffers at the Opéra, by the introduction of 67 cen 
times. —-——-The Cobden club has offered a gold medal for 
the best essay on the promotion of friendly relations between 
the United States and our own country. At present, says the 
Court Journal, in spite of its name and its object 
of spreadiog what may be called Cobdenic princi- 
ples, this club has not made much headway.—— 
Count De Waldeck, the descendant of a former reigning fa- 
mily in Germany, bas just celebrated, at Montmartre, the 
102nd anniversay of his birthday.—-——The new Grand Na- 
tional Opera, now near its completion in Vienna, will be 













































































opened in the autumo with Mozart’s “ Zauberflote.”’ 
The Theatre Fravgais has received “ Une Histoire Aacienne,” 
written by MM. About and De Najac. This comedy has al- 
ready been played privately.——_——“ Black-Eyed Susan” is 
no more. In its stead comes a burlesque on the “ Bohemian 
Girl,” by Mr. Gilbert, called the “ Merry Zingara.” The puns 
and word-echoing are very good, the ecenery fair, and the 
acting such as might be expected from the company. ———— 
A comedy by M. Alfred Sirven is to be produced at the Gym- 
nase Dramatiqne, entitled “Les Vieilles Filles.” —— 
Mdlle. Déjazet will reappear at. the Theatre Dejazet 
in a piece called “Le Marriage de Chérubin,” 
Major Tennant is going out to India to observe the total eclipse 
of August 18, with a special view to photograpby and polari- 
sation; the cost of the expedition having Deen sanctioned by 











the Secretary of State for India ————-An authorised Ger- 
man version of the “ Queen’s Journal,” isabout to be pub- 
lished by Perthes, at Gotha. Five hundred young men 





from all parts ot Italy, who bave entered for a tournament 
which is to take place on the visit to Florence of Prince Hum- 
bert and his bride, bave arrived in that city. His Majesty bas 
given the Boboli Garden for them to exercise in —_——-A 
public garden at Fulham is predicted. There are to be 
cricket, croquet, and all kindred amusements, with a dash of 
tbe Cremorne and Crystal Palace business. A populous and 
favourite neighbourhood like this might support such an en- 
terprise.——_—— A few 2ays ago there arrived at Bayonne an 
Englishman who had not set foot in his country for thirt 
,years. His passport was the same that he bad when be left 
London in 1837, with additions which made it 13tt. Gin. loug, 
and it had cost him £480 for the various visas which he bad 
obtained.————-M. Duprez, the celebrated tenor, has jnst 
fipisbed composing an oratorio, in three parts, called “ ‘The 
Last Judgment.” It is shortly to be given at the Cirque Na- 
peleon.———T he Zollverein is about to negotiaté commer- 
cial treaties with Portugal and Spain. In return for granting 
them the reduction of the wine duties, accorded to Austria 
anu France, the Zollverein hopes to be admitied to the rights 
of the most favoured nations by both kingdoms of the Pe- 
nineula, —At a meeting of the Lnstitute of France on 
the 28rd ult., Sir R. I. Murchison was elected one of the eight 
Foreign Associates of the Academy of Sci , to fill the va- 
cancy occasioned by the death of Dr. Faraday —————A new 
serial tale, entitled “ A Fight for Life,’ by Mr. Moy Thomas, 
will be commenced in the May part of Cassell’s Magazine. —— 
James Thomas Bradenel!, seventh Earl of Cardigan, who led 
the celebrated charge of the Six Hundred at Balaklava, and 
whose name has been prominently before the public through. 
out most of his career, died at his seat in Northamptonshire, 
England, on the 28th of March, in consequence of a fall from 
his horse. He was born in 1797. —A German gentle- 
map, resident in Liverpool, bas rescued from the streets a 
youthful street-singer, who is now under the tuition of a mas 
ter, and is expected to develop into a Sims Reeves as regards 
quality of voice. ——An excited gentleman is about to 
give a lecture in London entitled “ The 7a/mud and the Quar- 
terly Review ; and Rabbinism the Root of Romanism! ” 
After Easter and until September, Mr. E. T. Smith, the lessee 
of the Lyceum Theatre, will make a fowrnée in the provinces 
with Mr. Bandmann, accompanied by Miss Milly Palmer— 
who plays the heroine in Narcisse—and a lady of great celeb- 
rity, who will be specially engaged for the 7éle of Madame de 
Pompadour. The Opera difficulty is settled in London, 
not, as it was at first rumoured, by the union of the two operas 
under Mr. Mapleson’s management, which would ‘have been 
very desirable, but y the determination on the part of a few 
noblemen and gentlemen to rebuild Her Majesty's magnifi- 
cently, and to put it into Mr. Mapleson’s hands, and mean- 
while to take Drury Lane for the forthcoming season. A 
Spanish lady has had in her employment for some time an 
English coachtan—steady and well conducted. The latter 
has unexpectedly succeeded to 6,000 a-year. His mistress, on 
being informed of her faithful servant's good fortune, told 
him he was at full liberty to leave, but he implored to be al- 
lowed to remain, which has been granted. ——There are 
now published in the United Kingdom 1324 newspapers, dis- 
tributed as follows: England: London, 258 ; Provinces, 751; 
total, 1004. Wales, 49. Scotiand, 142. Ireland, 124. British 
Isles, 15. —The Nor’ Wester uuderstanda that private en- 
terprise will put a steamer on Lake Winoipeg next summer, 
for the purpose of supplying the settlement with fish and 
lumber. —The King of the Belgians has just sent a 
handsome gold watch to M. de Block, burgomaster of Zele, 
on the occasion of the latter's 1020d birthday ——_———The 
Toulon newspapers announce that the Compagnie des Forges 
de la Mediterranée bas finished, and is about to deliver tq the 
Government, five plated gunboats, each of which is armed 
with a “ monster gun of nineteen centimetres,” and four rifled 
pieces of twelve. 



































Obituary. 


At Datchet House, Bucks, Lient.-Col. the Hon. F. H. W. Need- 
ham, late Grenadier Guards.—At Southport, J. Henry, Lieut., 
R.N. and Naval Knight of Windsor.—At Nice, France, J. A. Vi- 
vian, late 3rd Regt. (the Butfs).—At Sidmouth, Com. C. T. Comp- 
ton, R.N.—At 24 Albermarle Street, Gen. Sir P. Kenah, K.C B., 
Colenel 63rd Kegt.— At Southampton, Lieut.-General L. A. Hall, 
Colonel Commandant Royal Engineers. . 
Army. 

The death of General Mildmay Fane, Colonel of the 54th 
Regiment, will cause the following promotions :—Lieutenant- 
General Sir E. F. Morris, K.C.B6., Colonel of the 49th Regi- 
ment, t? be general ; Major General R. Law, Colonel of the 20d 
West India Besteont, to be lieutenant-general ; Colonel Stad- 
bolme Brownrigg (Brigadier at Shorn-liffe), to be major-gene- 
ral; Major T. 8. Brown, 55th Regiment, to be lieutenant 
colonel; and Captain Robert Law, Staff Officer of Pensioners 
at Plymouth, to be major in the Army. The Queen has been 
pleased to give orders for the appointment of Major-General 
Heory Tombs, C.B., V.C., of the Royal (late Bengal) Artillery, 
to be an Ordinary Member of the Military Division of the Se- 
cond Claes, or Kaight# Commanders of the Most Honourable 
Order of the Bath.——Says the Army and Navy Gazette: There 
seems to be some reason for believing that the statement which 
we published a short time since, that the increase in the Esti- 
mates for nine extra majors bad reference to the past instead of 
to future mejorities, has caused no little disappointment to 
many Officers in the cavalry regiments. It is urged that if it is 
necessary for the welfare of a cavalry regiment to have two ma- 
jors after its return from India, it is equally necessary that a re. 
giment should have them also previous to going out there. If 
the lst, 6tb, and 7th Dragoon Guards, the Loniskillings, the 8th 
and 14th Hussars, and the 9th aod 17th Lancers require two 
majors to be efficient, why should the 4th and Sth 
Guards, the Ist and 2ad Dragoons, the 3rd, 10th, and 15th Hus- 
ears, and 12th Lancers, be left inefficient with unly one? It had 








been hoped that all regiments might be allowed the second ma- 
jor, and that some extra run of promotion might be given to the 
cavalry captains, who bave, in many regiments, had but very 
slow promotion, who ree little chance of more, and among whom 
are officers of considerable length of full-pay service. We hope 
that the Government may be induced to devise some plan of ac- 
celerating the promotion of ¢flicers to the higher tanks in the 
service. It has been a subject of remark that the desire to 
leave the service, especially among the captains, is on the in- 
crease, and when we hear of captains and even majors on full 
pay in infaotry and cavalry regiments using all their interest to 
get suchGappoiutments as adjutancies of Militia and Yeomanry, 
as well as governorships of gaols and chief constableships of 
counties we can only come to the conclusion that, in the opia- 
jon of these officers, the inducement now held out of further 
promotion and increase of pay is not sufficient to keep them in 
the service.——The death of General Sir Thomas Kenah will 
give a step of rank to Lieutenant-General Colvile, Colonel of the 
12th Foot, Maj.-General Sir C. Straubenzee, Colonel of the 39th 
Foot, Colonel M‘Mardo, Brigadier-General in Ireland,  ~ 
Jennings, 19th Foot, and Captain Warren, 27th Regiment. Ma- 
jor Butler, 36th Regiment, and Captain Croker, 27th Regiment, 
obtaig promotion in succession to Lieutenant-General Hall, 
R. E., who died last week——We understand that the Army 
signal question has been finally decided, and henceforth instruc- 
tion in signalling will form part of our military graining. We be- 
lieve that a good many military signal stations will shortly be 
established in Ireland.——A late Eoglish paper says: Among 
the passengers on board the Hina, just arrived at Liverpool 
from Halifax, is his Excellency Major-General Hastings Doyle, 
Lieutenant Governor and Commander in-Chief of Nova Scotia, 
on a short leave of abrence.——The expenditure from the Mili- 
tary Reserve Fand account in the year 1867 amounted to 
£78,531 18s, 4d., and the income to £162,547 5s.——By the 
death of General Sir T. Kenab, K.C.B., the coloneley of the 63rd 
Regiment is vacant. This veteran general has died at the great 
age of 86 years. He entered the Army in August, 1799, and the 
same year served with bis regiment in Holland, and was present 
at the action of the 19th of September, as well as in several other 
minor affaire, In 1801 he served in Egypt, under General Sir 
Ralph Abercromby*; and afterwards, from 1808 to 1812, was on 
active service in Sicily. He subsequently joined the Army in 
Spsin, and was on the staff as assistant, and afterwards as de- 
puty-adjutant geveral at the head of the department ; and was 
present at the battle of Castalla, as also several other affairs. 
The late general also served at the siege and capture of Genoa, 
in April, 1814. He had received the gold medal from the Grand 
Seignior for the Egyptian campaign, also the silver war medal 
with one clasp; was created in 18J8 a Companion of the Order 
of the Bath, in recognition of bis military services; and in 1865 
was advanced io a Knight Commander of that distinguished or- 
der. The deceased general’s commissions bore date as follows: 
—Ensign, August 14, 1799; lieutenant, May 9, 1800; aguh, 
March 3, 1804; major, November 5, 1812; lieutenant-colonel, 
December 27, 1813 ; colonel, July 22, 1830 ; major-general, No- 
vember 23, 1841 ; lieutenant-general, November 11, 1851 ; gene- 
ral, December 26, 1859 ; and colonel of the 68rd Foot, Novem- 
ber 25, 1850. 


Navy 


At the recent festival of St. Patrick at Willis’ pe the 
President (his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales), in referring 
to the Navy, said: As regards the Navy, I believe we have rea- 
e00 also to be satisfied with the manner in which thet branch of 
the service is conducted. Happily, we bave no occasion at pre- 
sent for our ships to be employed in aggressive proceedings ; but 
at the same time, it is necessary that we should keep pace with 
other nations in their naval improvements, Last year, or the 
year before, we might have supposed that our ships were as per- 
fect as they needed to be; but now we find that very much more 
is wanting. Mr. Corry, in responding for the Navy, said he be- 
lieved that St. Patrick had never been so far south as that fine 
harbour which was “ statio bene fida corinis.” Complaints have 
been made from time to time that the Government had not 
availed themselves of the facilities which Cork harbour afforded 
for dockyard accommodation, but after the works at Haulbow- 


that the Admiralty had no desire to do any injustice to Ireland 
ian respect of the Navy. He was glad to announce to the com- 
op key on the occasion of the forthcoming visit of the Prince 
of Wales to Dublin « division of the armour-clad vessels of the 
Channel fleet, under the command of Admiral Warden. would 
be sent to the Bay ot Dublin, where, weather permitting, the sbips 
of the division would anchor and remain during the time his 
Royal Highness was to-stay in Ireland. The following esti- 
mate of the sum required to be voted on account for Navy ser- 
vices for the year ending the 3ist of March, 1869, was issued on 
the 17th ult. :—Coast-guard Service, Royal Naval Coast Volun- 
teers, and Royal Naval Reserve—sum required to be voted on 
accotnt, £100,000 ; estimate for 1868-69, 926. Dock 
and Naval Yards at home and abroad—sum required to be voted 
on account, £400,000 ; estimate for 1868-69, £1,223,562. Naval 
Stores for the building, repair, and outfit of the fleet and Conast- 
m required to be voted on account, £300,000 ; estimate 
for 1868 69, 908. Steam machinery and ships built by con- 
tract—eum required to be voted on account, £350,000 ; estimate 
for 1868-69, £1,092,500. New works, buildings, machinery, and 
repairs—sum required to be voted on account, £250,000; esti- 
mate for 1868-69, £814,237. Half-pay, reserved half-pay, and 
retired pay to officers of the Navy and Royal Marines—sum re- 
quired to be voted on account, £200,000, estimate for 1868-69, 
£700,166. Military pensions and allowances—sum required to 
be voted on account, £150,000 ; estimate for 1868-69, £550,447. 
Civil pensions and allowances—sum required to be voted on ac- 
count, £100,000; estimate for 1868-60, £223.498. Army de- 
partment (conveyance of troops)—sum required to be voted on 
account, £150,600 ; estimate tor 1868-69, £350,600. T: 
uired to be voted on account, £2,000,000 ; total estimate for 
1868-69, £6,111,844.——The Lords of the ~~ ee 





reluctantly compelled to remove the name of 
ourable Augustus C. Hobart from the Navy List, uence 
of his having accepted an appointment under the T Go- 
vernment, without, in the first instance, having consulted the 
wishes of their lordships. At the same time we believe that the 
difficulty of Captain Hobart’s position bas been well considered 
at Whitehall. He was on half-pay; could not obtain employ- 
ment in his own service ; his pay was totally inadequate to his 

uirements; he was desirous of finding a field for the exercise 
of his professional duties, and on an offer (unsought by him) of 
ao appointment in Constantinople having been made to him, be 
felt that be bad no alternative left but to close with it, even at 





ters.” The position now pied by Captain Hobart is a high 
aod dignified oa, and, wh Ist he occupies it, be will be enabled 
to render good service to England by fmaintaining the efficiency 
of the Navy of her ancient and always faithful ally. 





Arromtuset.—Commander—A Buller, to Royal Adelaide, 


line were completed, he hoped that the people of Cork would see * 





the risk of unintentionally offending his former “ lords and mas- - 
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New Publications. 


Messrs. Leypoldt and Holt have deserved well of the 
American public for the many excellent translations of for- 
eign books Which they have laid before it, and fever more 
credit than for the latest of their publications, [taly, Rome and 
Naples, from the French of Henri Taine, by John Durand. 
M. Taine is One of the ablest of recent French writers, his 
special walk of letters being that of criticism. He bas written 
one of the best histories of English Literature, early 1 well 
as late,and he has written laigely on art. The list of art- 
works from his pen announced by Messrs. Leypoldt and Holt 
centains four besides the one before us, two relating to Italy 
in particular, and the others to the ideal and the philosophy 
of art. Of the last named a small edition was published in 
this country a couple of years since, and we are glad to see 
that a new edition of it is in the press. We have said that 
M. Taine is a critic, and he is,in the widest sense of the 
word, for in addition to his works on art and literature, he 
has devoted himself to a thoughtful consideration of men, 
manners and institutions. When an American or an Englisb- 
man writes a work on Lialy, ant! mavy of them have done 80, 
it is either a description of the country from a topographical 
point of view, with incidental notices of its pegple, or it is a 
resumé of the paintings, statuary, and other works of art in 
its principal galleries, with notices of its most famous artists, 
condensed from Vasari, or expanded from Murray’s Hand 
Book. M. Taine does not depend on Murray, or Vasari, or 
other so-called authorities in regard to Italy, but sees with his 
own eyes, and judges according to his own standard of excel- 
lence and defect. He omits many things which your ordi- 
nary traveller goes out of his way to see and comment upon, 
that he may seem to be thorough, you know, and he 
sees and comments upon many things which are hidden 
from your ordinary traveller. Less capricious and whim- 
sical than most of his countrymen, he yet takes his 
own way ia everything, deciding for himself what he 
shall see, and wien he shall see it, leaving the whole 
to shape itself out in impressions, or thoughts, or opin- 
ions. We recal no modern traveller who is more picturesque, 
none who so faithfully reproduces in his pages the forms and 
colours of the landscapes and the buildings which pass before 
him, and the sentiment to which they give rise,—artistic, po- 
etic, religious, or merely humav. The beauty of Italian scene- 
ry and the glory of Itslian architecture present themselves 
to our imaginations as he writes about them. Nor is he less 
happy io bringing before our mental visivn the divine pic- 
tures of Raphael, Guercino, Domiuichino, Leonardi da Vinci, 
and others of the great of those far-off days when “ there 
were giants on earth;” while the magnificent statues of 
Michael Angelo start into being like the gods of the olden 
time,—seers, prophets, saints, giants and demigods, “ larger 
than human” in their height and breadth, and grander than 
the master-pieces of Greek and Roman art : 


“ Beyond all Greek all Roman fame.” 


As M. Taine writes from his impressions, his judgments of 
particular artists are not always consistent with each other, but 
when we remember that he gives us his thoughts as they 
come to bim,—these when he first sees a picture or statue, 
and those where both are familiar to him, when he has mas- 
‘tered them, in short, much of this seeming inconsistency van- 
ishes. We make excursions with him mentally, and accept 
him to-day as being wiser than he was yeyerday. We think 
in one chapter that he rather dispraises Raphael, but the next 
shows us that we were mistaken, misunderstanding a portion 
of his criticism for the criticism entire. So, too, we think 
that he may be overpraising Michael Angelo, if that is possi- 
ble, but before we have done we find the proper deductions 
made, especially in regard to the latter works of that Homer 
of all the artists. We have glimpses of the political condi- 
tion of the Italian people, in various walks of life, and, as M. 
Taine bas no theory to maintain, we instinctively feel that his 
delineation of Italian politics is substantially correct. We 
have the same impression concerning his sketches of the 
religious condition of Italy, past and present, and there 
are few more striking nd more thoughtful pages 
in his volume than those devoted to this subject. 
The glory and grandeur, the sin and shame, of the Romish 
Church of to-day, is an offshoot of a vigorous seed sown far 
back in the past—sown in the old Rome of the pagans, and 
pushing itself out in the early deys of Christianity, stained and 
discoloured by the goil from which it sprung—and grown 
rank and fat as “the dull weed on Lethe’s wharf” from the 
corrupt state of the social and mors! atmosphere of the Dark 
Ages and the Renaicance. It is impossible while reading M. 
Taine not to see that the spirit of the Romish Church is still 
essentially pagan, changed and modified to suit the needs and 
demands of the Present, but at heart antique, absolete, by- 
gone. “The new Rome,” he says, “ in fact is to antique Rome 
what one of its churches with its dome is to the Pantheon of 
Agrippa, that is to say, an altered overloaded copy ; the same, 
however, at bottom, save this difference, that the government 
of the second Rome is epiritual anc not temporal and goes from 
soul to body and not from body to soul. In one as in the 
other the object is to regulate all human life according to 
preconceived plan, to subject it to an absolute authority, out- 
side of which all seems disorder and barbarism. Where one 
employed force the Other employed skill, management, pati- 
ence, and the calculations of diplomacy and.of policy ; but 
fundamentally the heart has not changed, and in respect to 
spiritual habits, nothing is more like a Roman senator than a 
Catholic priest.” There are better things in Rome, however, 















































































































































































































than priests, and those are its pictures and statues, which last, 
we think Mr. Taine describes more happily than works of pic- 
torial art, his mind having a firmer sense of form than of 
colour. He sees little but degeneracy in modern sculpture, 
the causes of which, or one of the chief causes, results from 
the neglect with which the body is regarded in moderg times, 
this neglect being the natural end of the ascetic doctrines and 
practices of the early Christians. 
enough to mortify the body for religious purposes, but it was 
fatal to sculpture. 


come. 


of a vailed statue of ‘ Modesty,’ in the Vatican, “it is evi- 


ceived their forms and changes from it: that one easily de- 


the heel to the loins.” “‘ Observe,” he continues, “‘ Diana re- 



























































































































































































































sions of surface are excellently produced by a system of un- 
dulating lines, a method in which Mr. Marshall works with 
great originality and freedom of band. “Colour”—in the 
sense in which the term is used by engravers—is a prevailing 
quality of the work, but in the production of this the influence 
of transparency has been fully preserved throughout. It will 
be observed that the textures of the uniform and the accessory 
ornaments belonging to it are very effectively represented in 
all their tissue and sheen. A very elaborately wrought border 
—an oval within a parallelogram—encloses the portrait, add- 
ing materially te the effect of it by the manner in which the 
shades have been managed. Line-engraviog proper, the high- 
est and most important method by which plates have ever 
been produced, is less practised now than it was a quarter of 
& century since, on account chiefly, as we think, of the length 
of time necessary for the production of a work by that pro- 
cess. That it will ever be suffered to die out, however, is a 
contingency not to be admitted for a moment. There are but 
few able practitioners of it at the present time, and among 
these Mr. Marshall undoubtedly takes a high’ position. 


It may bave been wel! 


The dress of recent times is also a 
great drawback, which no sculptor can entirely over- 
“Tt is evident,” says M. Taine, speaking of 


dent that the antique costume effected no change in the form 
of the body, that the adhesive or loose folds of drapery re- 


tects through the folds the equilibrium of the entire frame, 
the rotundity of the shoulders or the thigh, and the hollow of 
the back. The idea of man was not then, as with us, that of 
a pure or impure spirit, plus an overcoat or a crinoline, but a 
being with a back, a breast, muscular joints, a spinal column, 
visible vertebra, and a neck with tendons, and a firm leg from 





ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 

On Teusday afternoon last there were many visi- 
tors to the galleries of the Academy, the occasion 
being a private view of the works contributed to the 
forty-third annual exhibition of that institution, which 
was tbrown open to the public on Wednesday. The 
various works of art exhibited are upwards of six hundred in 
number, and the general impression produced by the 

in which they are arranged is pleasing and satisfactory. We 
noticed that Mr. Page has several portraits here, and of these 
we shall say more when the proper time arrives. Mr. Elliott 
is on the walls with portraits, and Mr. W. O. Stone is largely 
represented ; while, in the full-length, life-sized style there is 
at least one large canyas by Mr. Huntington, the President of 
the Academy. Newer puinters in the portrait branch, with 
whose names we had not hitherto been acquainted, are also 
in the field, and some of them with a force that gives excellent 
promise for the future. In figure subjects we have Mesers. 
Eastman Johnson, J. F. Weir, Wood, Hennessy, Noble, 
Forbes, White, and others, to all of whom we shall deyote 
some attention hereafter in these columns; and in the land- 
scape department, so far as we have yet been enabled to judge, 
the artists with whose works the public is already most tami- 
liar are out in force, while many interesting pictures by rising 
young painters are to be seen upon the walls. 

In the evening, although the weather was extremely driz- 
zly and disagreeable, there was a very large altendance at the 
reception given in the galleries. The throng was really a 
brilliant one. To a stranger in New York there is, perbaps, 
no kind of assemblage from which be can better form av idea 
of the beauty, and intellect, and wealth of ibe community, 
than frém these Academy receptions. The best traits of char- 
acter and mind are here brought out by the surroundings of 
the place, and ‘much sensible, if not always acute, criticism, is 
to be heard ia the conversation of the groups that linger before 
the pictures when the pressure of the crowd is not very great. 
An excellent vand, stationed beneath the stairway leading to 
the galleries, contributed much to the success of the recep- 
tion. 


garding Endymion’—her robe falls to her feet : she has besides 
this the usualj over-garment, bat the foot is naked. Put a 
shoe on it like that worn by the young ladies promenading 
the gallery here with their guide-books in their bands, and 
there is no longer a natural body but an artificial machine. It 
is not a human being but a jointed cuirass, very good for 
climatic vigor and pleasingly adorned to grace a parlor. Wo- 
man, through culture and the modern system of dressing, has 
become a sort of laced-up scarabee, stiff in her gray corslet 
mounted on hard-polished claws, and loaded with various 
brilliant appendages, all her envelopes, ribbons, cap, and 
crinolines agitated and fluttering like antenne# and the double 
set of wings. Very often this figure the exp 

of an insect; the entire body hums with the restless activity 
of the bee, its beauty mainly consisting of nervous vivacity, 
and especially when coquettishly arranging its lustrous attire 
and the complicated apparatus of jewelry that gleams and 
flashes around it.” As we cannot follow M. Taine further, 
however, through the intricacies of his esthetic criticism, we 
will content ourselves with commending his admirable work 
to the lovers of nature and art, the student of men and man- 
ners—in a word, to those who read for a higher object than 
merely to be amused. Finer and profounder criticism than 
M. Taiue’s is not to be found, certainly not in English and 
American literature—not even in Matthew Arnold, the best 
living English critic. 








From the Harpers we have David, the King of Israel, by 
Frederick William Krommacher, D.D., translated with the 
express sanction of the author by the Rev. M.G. Easton, M.A. 
—a solid twelvemo, of over five hundred pages, in which the 
learned German divine gives us an elaborate account of the 
life of the “sweet singer of Israel”—a portrait, as he calls it, 
drawn from Bible History and the Book of Psalms. As the 
theme, so handled, does not particularly engage our attention, 
we content ourselves with simply announcing the publication 
of Dr. Krummacher’s work. The Harpers also publish, in 
neat form, with flexible cloth covers,a Hand-Book of Travel 
Talk for Travellers and Schools, by W. Pembroke Fetridge, 
author of Harpers’ Hand-Book, to which it is intended as a sort 
of lingual companion, and we should imagine an agreeable one, 
considering that by it we are enabled to master the ordinary 
idioms of travel in three languages besides our own, viz., 
French, German, and Italian. From the glance that we have 
been able to cast over this little Hand-Book, we judge it jo be 
very wéll done, and, unlike too many works of the kind, of 
real use to travellers in Europe. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The London Art-Journal. April——The Public Ledger Build- 
ing... Philadelphia: Geo. W. Childs—Intercolonial Trade, Our 
Only Safeguard Against Disunion. By R. G. Haliburton.¢ 





ART NOTES. 

The progress of photographic art is almost starting in its 
developments. Lately we were shown, at No. 684 Broadway, 

a large collection of phqtographic copies of famous drawings 
by the old masters, produced by the process of carbon prini_ 

ing, of which Mr. Adolphe Braun, of Dornach, France, claims 
to be the inventor, though we understand that a Mr. Swann, 
in England, has for some time past been successfully repro- 
ducing works of art by a similar process. The copies to which 
we refer are perfect fac-similes, giving every shade, gradation, 
and tint of the originals with a fidelity that cannot be sur- 
passed. 

And now we learn from late English papers that a Mr. 
Pouncy, of Dorchester, bas on exhibition in the Crystal Palace, 
a number of specimens of a method invented by him for ob- 
taining permanent photographs in oil colours on canvas, paper, 
wood, or any other suitable material. How far art, in the 





Hine Avis. 


MARSHALL'S PORTRAIT OF GENERAL GRANT. 


Among the sessonable publications in the art way is the fine 
engraving of General Grant, just issued by Mesers. Ticknor 
and Fields. The engraving is a large one, executed in the 
line manner by Mr. W. E. Marshal), heretofore so vagll known 
by his engraved portraits of Washington and Lincoln. 
Painter as well as engraver, Mr. “Marshall is the artist to 
whose accomplished pencil is due ihe portrait in oil from 
which the engraving was made. This portrait—which is now 
to be seen at Goupil’s, together with proof impressions from 
the plate—is altogether a satisfactory one, in which the 
thoughtful expression of the General is happily seized, and 
conveyed to the canvas with a faithful and sppreciative feel- 
ing. Comparing the engraving with the painting, we see that 
nothing of the character, nothing of the individuality, is lost 
in the former. The pose of the head is easy and natural, the 
face given in what is known to portrait painters as a “ three- 
quarters” view. To the‘right of the head the back-ground 
shadow is very dark, gradated away delicately above and to 
the other side, so as to bring the face into strong relief. The 
leading expression conveyed by the set of the features ig that 
of thought ; a character of determination being also imparted 
to them by a slight knitting of the eye-brows, and a keen, 
searching glance of the eyes. The pro’ and depres- 


a8 this, artists need hardly trouble themselves to Ponder, 
because intellect must always keep the sway in art as in every- 
thing else. 

PES ee 


FARADAY AS A DISCOVERER.* 


An interesting and graceful memoir of Faraday as a disco- 
vergr bas been written by his able successor and personal friend, 
Dr. Tyndall, whose knowledge of the philosopher and the man 
was complete, and enabled bim to do full justice to bis subject in 
every sense. We have all heard much of Faraday’s gentleness, 
and sweetness, and tenderness, says Dr. Tyndall; and it is all 
true ; but it is very incomplete: you cannot resolve a powerful 
nature into these elements ; and Faraday’s character would have 
been less admirable than it was had it not embraced forces and 
tendencies to which the silky adjectives ‘‘ gentle” and “ tender” 
would by no means apply. Underneath his sweetncss and gen- 
tleness was the heat ofa volcano. He was a man ofexcitable 
and fiery nature ; but through high self-discipline he had con- 
verted the fire into « central glow and motive power of life, in- 
stead of permitting it to waste itself in useless passion. “He 
that is slow to anger,” saith the sage, “is greaier than the 
mighty: and he that ruleth his own spirit than be that taketh a 
city.” Faraday was not slow to anger, but he complefe!y ruled 
@.* Faraday as a Discoverer. By John Tyndall. London: Long- 
mans, Green, and Co, 
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his own spirit; and thus, though he took no cities, he captivated 
all bearts. 

Faraday, as his biographer elsewhere remarks, was more than 
a philosopher : he was a prophet; and often wrought by an in- 
spiration to be understood by sympathy alone. The prophetic 
element in bis character occasionally coloured, and even injured 
the utterance of the man of science; but, subtracting that ele- 
ment, though you might have conferred on him intellectual sym- 
metry, you would bave destroyed his motive power. 

His experiments were always suggested and guided by his 
theoretic preconceptions. His mind was full of hopes and hypo 
theses, but be always brought them to an experimental test, 
The record of his planned and executed experiments would, Dr 
‘Tyndall doer not doubt, show « bigh ratio of hopes disappointed 
tu hopes fulfilled ; but every-ease of fulfilment abolished all me- 
mory of defeat: disappointment + as swallowed up in victory 
In dealing with his bypotheses be incessantly took them down. 
as an architect removes the scaffolding when the edifice is com-, 
plete. “ I cannot but doubt,” he says, “that be who, as a mere 
philosopher, has most power of penetrating the secrets of nature, 
and guessing by hypothesis at her mode of working, will also be 
moet careful, for bis own safe progress and that of others, to dis- 
tinguish the knowledge which consists of assumption—by which 
I mean theory and bypothesis—from that which is the know- 
ledge of facis and laws.” Faraday himeeif, in fact, was always 
“ guessing by hypothesis,” and meking theoretic deviation the 
stepping-stone tu bis experimental results. 

When, from the Alpine height, the eye of the climber ranges 
over the mountains, be finds that for the most part they resolve 
themselves into distinct groups, each consisting of a i 
mass surrounded by peaks of lesterelevation, ‘Ihe power which 
lifted the mightier eminence®, iu nearly all cases lifted othérs to 
an almost equal height. Aodso it is with the discoveries of 
Faraday. Asa general rale, the dominant result does not stand 
alone, but forme the culmioating point of a vast and varied mass 
of inquiry. In this way, round about bis great discovery of 
Magneto-electric Induction, other weighty labours group them- 
selves. His investigations on the Extra Current; on the Polar 
and other Condition of Diamagvetic Bodies; on Lines of Mag- 
netic Force, their definite character and distribution; on the em- 
ployment of the Induced Magoeto-electric Current as a measure 
and test of Magnetic Action; on the Revulsive Phenomeoa of 
the maguetic field, are all, notwithstanding the diversity of 
title, researches in the domain of magneto-electric induction. 

Faraday’s second group of researches and discoveries embrace 
the chemical phenomena of the current. The dominant result 
here is the great law of definite Electro-chemical Decomposition, 
around which are massed various researches on Electro-chemi- 
cal Conduction, and on Electrolysis, both with the Macbine and 
wih the Pile. To this group also belong bis analysis of the 
Contact Theory, bis inquiries as to the Source of Voltaic Elec- 
a a aud his final development of the Chemical Theory of the 

ile. 

His third great discovery is the Magnetization of Light, which 
Dr. Tyndall likens to the Weisshoru smoug mountaius—high, 
beautilal, and alone. 

The dominant result of bis fourth group of researches 1s the 
discovery of Diamagnetism, announced in his memoir as the Mag- 
netic Condi'ion of all Matter, round which are grouped his in- 
quiries on the Magnetiem of Flame and Gases; on Maguecrys- 
tallic Action ; and on Atmospheric Magnetism in its relations to 
the annual aud diurnal variation of the needle, the full signifi- 
cance of which is still to be shown. 

These are Faraday’s most massive discoveries, and upon them 
his fame must mainly rest; but even without them sufficient 
would remain to secure for him a high and lasting scientific re- 
putation, We should still have bis reeearches on the Liquefac- 
tion of Gases; on Frictional Electricity ; ov the Electricity of 
the Gymnotus; on the source, of Power in the Hydro-electric 
machiue (the two lust investigations being untoucbed in the tore- 
going memoir); ou Electro-magaetic rotations ; on Regelation ; 
all his more parely Chemical Researches, including his discovery 
of Benzol. Busides these he published a mu'titude of minor 
papers, most of which, in sume way or ,other, illustrate bis 
genius, 


“Taking him for all and all [concludes bis biographer], I think 
it will be conceded that Michael Faraday was tue greatest expe- 
rimental philosopher the worid has everseen ; and | will add the 
opinion, that the progress of future research wii! tend, not to dim 
orto diminish, but to enhance and glorify the labours of this 
mighty investigator,” 


The self-devotion of Faraday as a philosopher—he disliked to 
be called a physicist, and always spoke of bimself by preference 
as a philosopher—was most disinterested and admirable. At a 
certain period of bis career he was forced, as he said, definitely to 
ask himself, and finally to decide, whether he should make wealth 
or science the pursuit of bis life, as be could not serve both masters, 
and was therefore compelled to choose between them. Alter the 
discovery of magneto-electricity his fame was so noised abroad 
that the commercial world would hardly have considered any 
remuneration too high for the aid of abilities like his, Even be- 
fore he became so famous, he bad done a little “ professional 
busioess.” This was the phrase he applied to his purely com- 
mercial work, His friend, Richard Phillips, for example, had 
induced him to undertake a number of analyses, which produced, 
in the year 1830, an addition to bis income o' more than £1,000 ; 
and in 1831, a still greater addition, He had only to will it to 
raise in 1832 his professional business income to £5,000 a year. 
loaded, this is a wholly insufficient estimate of wbat he might, 
with ease, have realized annually during the last thirty years of 
bis life. 

“ While restudying the Experimental Researches with refer- 
ence to the present memoir [says Dr. Tyndall}, I sought to ascer- 
taia the period when the question, ‘ wealth or science,’ had pre- 
sented itself with such emphasis to his mind. { fixed upon the 
year 1851 or 1832, tor it seemed beyond the range of human power 
to pursue science as he had done curing the subsequent years, 
and to , ursue commercial work atthe sametime To t this 
conclusion I asked permission to see his accounts, and on my 
own responsibility, 1 will state the result. In 1832, his profes- 
sional busitess income, instead of rising to £5,000, or more, fell 
from £1,000 4s, to £155 93. From this it fell with slight oscilla- 
tions to £94 in 1837, and to zero in 1838. Between 1859 and 1545, 
it never, except ia one instance, exceeded £28; being for the 
most part much under this. The exceptional year referred to was 
that in which he and Sir Charles Lyell were engaged by Govern- 
ment to write a report on the Haswell Colliery explosion, and 
then his business income rose to £112. From the end of 1845 to 
the day of his death, Faraday’s anuual professional business in- 
come was exactly zero!" 


Taking the duration of bis"life into account, this son of a 
blacksmith and apprentice to a bookbinder had to decide between 
a tortase of £150,000 on the one side, and his andowered science 
onthe other. He chose the latter, and died a poor man. But bis 
was the glory of holding aloft among the nations the scientific 
name of Eugland for a period of forty years, 

The outward and visible sigas of fame were also of less account 
to him Mian to most mev. He had been loaded with scientific 
honours from all parts of the world. Without, probably, a dis- 
sentivat voice, he was regarded as the prince of the physical in- 
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vestigators of the present age. The highest scientific position in 
this country he had, however, never filled. He declined to ao- 
cept the chair of the Royal Society. 
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APPLETON’S NEW BOOK FACTORY. 

We have received from the Messrs. D. Appleton and Co., a 
lithographic engravirg of their new printiug-oflice and book- 
bindery, situated in Brooklyn, E. D. As one of the most com- 
plete establishments of its kind on this side the Atlantic, a 
brief extract from the accompanying description may not be 
uninteresting to our readers : 


Just behind the beautiful grounds of the Naval Hospital is a 
portion of Brooklyn not yet fully built up, It lies about equi- 
distaut from the centres of Brooklyn proper and old Williams 
burgh, and has not yet suffered an overflow from either, Put one 
leg of a pair of comparses (on the map) at the corner of Broad- 
way and Wall, and the other in this saucer-like dell, swing the 
latier to the left, and it will cut New York eouth of 22d St. 
Therefore the spot is nearer the financial beart of New York than 
Madison Square. As the visitor approaches the buildings from 
the direction of the Williamsburgh Ferey—aive minutes’ ride by 
horse-cars—his first impreesion is of a watch factory. It is all 
windows. Having suffered from the inevitable deficiency of 
light in New York, Appleton and Co, determined that the sun 
should turn bis full eye on their businessin Brooklyn. Kent 
Avenue, a wide thoroughfare, up and down which the cars run 
between the two divisions 6f present Brooklyn, fronts the pile. 
It is a goodly facade—the western one. Its general appearance 
is castellateu. There are great tower like structures at each end 
connected by a lees elevated range ; and midway of the latter a 
mighty double gate of ouk and iron, at which one looks to ree a 
warder standing. This front in 200 feet. On Penn Street, to 
the south, the building is one story high, and extends 193 feet ; 
on Hewes S.reet, north it is four stories high aud 252 feet. When 
the cont lated additions are made, th» Appletons will uceupy 





a strongly-tortified quadrilateral, where they can hold out for an 
aulimited period against the severest siege of the bovk-buyers, 
The entire area then enclosed will be 55,100 square feet or one 
and « quarter acres. Of this the buildings, with all the projected 
improvements, will not ovcupy more than two-thirds. A griat 
factory, in which many different processes conduct to one con 

clusion, is a piece of logic, which, to be understood, must be fol- 
lowed out from the beginning. Therefore, the visitor who would 
examine the Appletons’ establish t intelligently, should com- 
menee with the Printing-Houee to the right of the central gatewey 
on Kent Avenue. Here, first, is the “ White Stock” Room, oc- 
cupying a large part of the basemeat. Thousauds of reams are 
piled up, awaitiug their turn, which will soon come, to be trans- 
formed, at by magic, into books, © Beyond this department is a 
long stretch of vaults, as dark avd snug, but not as damp, as the 
catacombs of Rome. ‘This is the depository of all the stereotype 
plates of the house. They are packed into over 10,000 boxes 

which are plainly labelled, and stowed orderly ; so that, at a mo- 
ment’s notice, whenever the public demand a new edition of « 
book, the plates may be whisked out of their sepulchre, and put 
apon the prcsses up-stairs. Iron doors and shutters, and thick 
brick arches, make these vauits with their precivus contents, fire- 
proof, On the first floor of the Printing-House, directly over 
the Paper-Stock Room, is a room for pressing paper. This is 
done by five hydraulic presees, of immense power, whose founda- 
tions are set in the solid ground beneath. By this process a 
compact aud glossy surface is imparted to the paper. To the right 
of this apartment is the Wetting-Room, where, by machinery, the 
paper is dampeued to the exact degree necessary for fine press- 
work, Here again, as often happens, a combination of wheels 
and levers periorms a task better than a )iving hand even the 
most intelligent and faithful, could do it. Thus prepared,'the 
paper is ready for the niveteen powerful steam presses, which 
are quietly clicking away iu the next room. This apartment is 
150 teet long, and 60 feet wide, very bigh, a mass of windows on 
each side, as well lighted as a Crystal Palace, and pertectly vea- 
tilated. The presses include varieties for every kind of work— 
the Adams, the Hoe, the Campbell, and French patterns. One 
sturdy little press is pointed out, which does nothing but print 
Webster's Spellers. Year in and year out it labours unceasingly 
to meet the demand for that standard school-book, the first intel- 
lectual food given to Young America—a tender and appropriate 
nutriment, which the experieace of two generations has now con- 
firmed as the best, and which is not likely soon to be superseded, 
Tbe iron-hearted little press will wear itself out, and be cast 
aside, aud many others like it long before Webster will go out of 
fasbfon. Only one branch—the Drying Room—remains to be 
examined, in the dominion of Dunue, This is a loft at the end 
of the Press-Room. To this retreat the printed sheets are borne, 
damp and fragrant as pew-mown bay, and dried on the same 
privciple as a family-washiog, but ratber more scientifically. The 
outside air is freely admitted on all but the coldest days, and a 
temperature of about 70 degrees maintaized by steam-pipes. 
Passing over the little drawbridge following a great load of 
— ahead, and closely pursued 7 the Dickens (cheap edi- 
tion), the seeker for knowledge enters the Bindery, and the king- 
dom of Matthews, whose fortunes may be said to be bound u 
with the Appletove’. A polite pilot being placed at the visitor's 
disposal, he first d is to the b and looks at large 
piles of board and shee; stock and other material, for covers. In 
a room adjoining this are odd lots of books, tea, or twenty, or a 
hundred, as the case may be, called the “‘ over-stock,” represeat- 
iog the temporary excess of the supply of certaia works over the 
demand, It is a wonder that the publishers hit the popular taste 
so closely. Great names are inscribed on some of the parcels; 
but ee apt do net always sell. The final destiny of the 
overstock is the pape! mill; much nobler, if one must choose, than 
going to the trunk-m'ker’s, Up-stairs, by the steam-elevator, to 
the first floor again. Hereisa room full of printe, some of them 
from tne latest designs of the best artists of the Old and New 
Worlds, to be used in the illustrated works of the House ; thence 
the explorer issues into an apartment so long tbat be can 7 
see to the end of it, Soft throbs of machiuery greet bis ear, and, 
ou inquiry, he learns that a score of steam “folders” are per- 
formiug their work with a speed and y ttainuable by 
humana hands, This great room, too, is as ligut as day, and iis 
atmosphere as pure as a garden’s ; and the 175 girls who feed the 
tolders, or stitch the sheets when folded, or render other services 
on this floor, exbibit the bloom of health and the smile of con- 
tentment. The elevator again, and one is landed unfatigued on 
the second floor, A monotonous rattle, as of a steam chopping- 
machine in full blast, proves to emanate from a board-cutter, 
which being fed at one ead with unlimited pasteboard, turns out 
3,000 pairs of covers an hour, of any size wanted. This machine 
has a room all to itself, Next to it is the storage-place for ‘he 











bindlr g ; the whole smelling like a bran-new library. The rest 
of this floor is a duplicate, in point of size, of the one below it. 
About « bun men are employed here, s amping, catting, 
onse-p aking, and forwarding, which are various sta toward 





ges 
the ccnsammation of the perfect work. In just such another 


calf, sbeep, morocco, and other leathers, and also the cloth for [Scotch 





long, high, and admirably-lighted room, on the third floor, are 
conducted the finer processes of gilding, warbling, and finishing. 
Here are men of ideas, of excellent taste, of delicate touch, 
worthy toebe called artists. Some of them originate beautiful 
detigns, in binding and oruamentation, as clever in their way as 
pictures or poems, good enes we mean. Not less than $10,000 
worth of gold-leaf is consumed bere annually. It is @ curious 
sight to see the skilful artists apply that most tenuous of substan- 
ces to the lettering and embellishment of covers. Working in 
cobwebs, or the down of butterfly-wings, could hardly be more 
difficult. Marbling, too, is a very interesting process. Drops of 
different-coloured oils are swirled from brushes by a quick rotary 
movement between the workman’s palms upon the surface of 
water in a trough. A rake with fiue teeth is thea drawn over the 
mottled surtace back and forth, and the oil-spots are broken up 
and commingled into the most gorgeous symmetrical torms. 
Diff combivations of colours, and different movements of the 
rake, produce totally different figures. Tbe workman then takes 
a sheet of prepared paper between the thumb and forefinger of 
each han4, drops it gent!y upon the coloured surface of the water, 
and, a moment after, peels it off marbled. Kach sheet requires 
the preparation of a new surface. To do this rapidly, avd pre- 
serve a uniformity of pattern, demands great skill and experience 
inahe operator. Science has not yet beea able to abbreviate this 
rather tedious process. Anotber aud positively the last fight, by 
the elevator, lands the on the fourth floor, the main 
part of which is devoted to packing Spellers, Cornell's Geogra- 
phies, Quackenbos’s Arithmetics, Harkness’s Grammars, and the 
other popular school-books of the House. About 15,000 Spellers 
are here boxed, and sent forth daily. At the beginning of the 
year, the demend for these Spellers poured in so thick and fast 
from all parts of the country (particularly the Soutb), thal the 
Appletons were a balf million copies in arrears; but, by steady 
pulling, night aad day, they have cavght up, and are now pre- 
pared to fill orders with;dispateb, This Packing-Roow is one of the 
busiest places in the factory. Seventy-five men are here employ- 
ed. In an adjacent room is a curious machine, which should not 
be missed. It is a lithograpbic press, doiug the same work as well 
by steam as it used to be done by baud, and a | ave deal faster, 
On this press the maps for Appletons’ Series of Geographies are 
printed. 
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Dirtomatic Pernsioners.—Our contemporary, the Pall Mall 
G azette, trustworthy hitherto, furnishes us with the following list 
of diplomatic pensioners: The pensions of those marked with 
an asterisk are in abeyance, the holders being in active service. 
The total amount is £28,000, of which £3900 is in abeyance. In 
1861 Mr. Hammond statéd the total amuunt to be £22,500, of 
which £2600 was dormant; so that there has been an incr ease 
of £5500 for pensions in the last seven years: —£1700 : Sir H. 
L. Bulwer, Earl Cowley, *Lord Napier, Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe. £1300: Lord Dunfermline, *Lord Howard De Walden, Sir 
James Hudson, Sir J. R. Milbanke Huskisson, Sir Richard Paken- 
ham, Sir Hamilton Seymour, Mr. Justin Sheil. £900: Right 
Hon. H. U. Addington (with additional £600 a year as ex-under 
secretary), Hon. §ir John Bligh, W. D. Christie, Hon. F. R. Forbes, 
Sir A. Malet, Hon.’ P. Campbell Scarlett, *Sir Charles Wyke. 
£700: C. Bankhead, P. Browne, A. 8. Douglas, Percy Doyle, 
Hon. George Edgeumbe, Terrick Hamilton, Sir Thomas Waller. 
£390: Hon. H. G. Howard. The pensions are diyided into four 
classes, according to the Act 2nd and 8rd William 1V. c. 116— 
£1700 for ambassadors, £1300 for eovoys extraordinary and 

inisters plenipotentiary (coufined by foreign office practice to 
certain missions), £900 for ministers plenip jiary (by foreign 
office, practice for envoys extraordinary, &e., of certain other 
missiohs), £700 for charges de affaires and secretaries of embas- 
sy and legation ; there is one solitary pension of smaller amount. 
The act under which diplomatic titles is given is entitled “ An act 
to provide {for the salaries of certain high and judicial officers, 
and of payments heretofore made out of the civil list revenues.”’ 
The diplomatic pensions come under the last head, described in 
the body of the act “ as the charge of the salaries and allowances 
of his Majesty's diplomatic servants employed at foreign courts, 
and of the pensions which have been granted, or may hereafter 
be granted, to persons having served his Majesty at forei 
courts.” Two of the pensions in the foregoing list—those of ka 
Charles Wyke and Mr. Christie—have been assigned for a period 
of 15 years’ service, partly consular. According to the Foreign 
Office list, Sir C. Wykes 15 years are helped out with service 
from February 5, 1852, to October 51, 1854, as consul general ; 
and Mr. Christie's as agent and ‘consul general from May 25, 
1848, to February 20,1851. Mr. Addington, who has a pension 
of £900 a year for diplomatic service, has received an additional 
£600 a year for 12 years’ subsequent service as Under Secretary 
of State in the Foreign Office. But there is an express provis- 
ion in the act 2 and 3 William IV. cap. 116, that every diplo- 
matic pension shall be subject to “susp or abat in 
any case in which the person holding the same may be appointed 
to any office of profit under the Crown.” That is, if Mr. Adding- 
ton, havinga diplomatic pension of £900 a year, were appointed 
to an office of £600 a year, so much of his pension would be 
abated. It does not seem cousistent or according to the spirit of 
the act that a second pension can be added to the diplomatic 

nsion. Mr. Hammond stated before the committee of 1861 











'P | that “ it would have been very hard upon a man who had served 


in an office where the labour aad responsibility were much more 
severe than in the employment for which he received a pension, 
that he should have retired without any addition being made to 

i ion.” That is a natural sentiment for an Under Secretary 
of State; but is the office of Unier Secretary of State in the 
Foreign Office more laborious and responsible than that of the 
chief of a distant mission like China, Greege, or Persia ? 





Tus Lars Dr. Leg.—The career of the late Dr. Robert Lee, 
of Greyfriars, Edinburgh, has some interest even for Englieh- 
men in the present posture of ecclesiastical affairs, Nobody can 
doubt that, assuming the Irish Church to be doomed, the Scotch 
Church is the next weakest in the three kingdoms, and this fact 
makes it curious to watch how she meets the difficulties of the 
time. It mast be remembered that the Kirk has in her General 
Assembly all, or almost all, the powers of self-regulation after 
which our lovers of Convocation sigh ; that she co with 
a Colenso with a promptitude which the lnquisition might envy ; 
and that, though the law protests the rights of patrons to their 
livings in her, still that even iu that case the Aberdeen Act gives 
her as much power of securing the people against ty: 
sentations 4s any reasonable body of men could desire. 
these circumstances, is the Scotch Kirk as liberal aud tolerant as 
she could afford to be? Those who know the history 


pri 

education of the clergy by the iatroduction of @ strict{system of 
examinations on @ beter plan than the present. He set about 
the task of improving the forms of public by substitut- 


ing written for extemporary prayers, and kveeling for standing 
during prayer, and by introduging an organ inte hs church, It 
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id that these “innovations” have taken up more | that she had come, and even stayed half-an-bour longer than Mrs. | ed sales of Polish estates, and Russian proprietors are taking 
poy by = de mey vert Establishment during*the last An 4 years | Guy Flouncey had dared to hope. As for the other guests, the | possession of the lands. ** There still remain, it is true,” says 
than all other questions whatever. They have been argued about Peerage was gutted. The dictator himself was'there, and the | the Wiest, ‘‘a considerable number of Polish landowners in the 
in newspapers, presbyteries, synods, and general’ blies will ther Royal Highness had retired, Mrs, Guy Fiouncey de- | western districts, but what will be the fate of their property? Re- 
Scotland is weary of them, and with as much vehemence as if| voted bereelf to the hero.” This reads excessively like some of | duced in extent by the committees instituted for the affairs of the 
the existence of Christianity in the country depended on the re- the minute reports of Mr. and Mrs. Disraeli’s reception in| peasantry, disorganized by the system of partition, and the servi- 
sult. Yet none of them are really hostile to the genius of Pres- the new Foreign Office on Wednesday eveniog,—which recount | tude to which they are subject, and burdened with heavy taxes, 
byterianism, Set forms of prayer were long in use in Scotland | how Mr. Disraeli, escorting in turn the Princess Christian and | they cannot long remain in Polish hands.” 
trom the period of Knox, onwards ; amd organs, some of them | the en of Wales, a —— = 7 = 

in Euro are used in the Presbyterian | respective Princes, went thro’ the brilliant sui 3, " 
pre » Hellned, "The oon at Greyfriars, we baleen, held | while the Goidstream bund ro the National Anthem, as at PuBLic EDUCATION IN ENGLAND.—T ne Duke of Marlbor- 
its ground, But a debate was to have taken®place in the Gene- | Mrs. Guy Flouncey’s entertainment, and the Prince and Princess ne has introduced the measure on Primary Education in 
ral Assembly on the employment of a Prayer-book just gs Dr. | of Wales,—whoee late arrival had created, says the reporter, the | the House of Lords. The best its friends can say for it is, 
Lee was seized with his last illness ; and there is every reason profoundest “ discouragement,” beamed smiles on hosts sand that “it is a very little one.” Its opponents will assert that 
to believe that the novelty—if a revival can be socalled — would | guests. Mr. Disraeli, who understands “ this sort of thing” so | most of that littie is mischievous, It proposes to appoint a 
have been suppressed. Dr. Lee will be missed in Scotland, and | well, apd who can scareely care for the social honours after ach - sixth Secretary of State, to be called the Secretary for Educa- 
especially in the General Assembly. He was a clever, fluent, | ieving the far greater politival honours of the Prime Minister's | tion—which is not bad in itseli—but gives him nothing to do 
dexterous speaker, and courageous in advocating his views ; and | position, must have been half annoyed and half amused at find- beyond what is now easily done by the President and Vice- 
although not especially distinguished as a scholar, he had more | ing his assembly feported so very much after the fashion of his President of the Council of Education. It proposes to stereo- 
literature than Scotch ministers have generally. He was almost | own account of Mrs. Guy Flouncey’s in the fashionable news of | type by Act of F arliament ‘the main principles—now em- 
the only man of the cloth in Scotland who, on the occasion of| Thursday. Yet there is no real analogy. Mrs. Guy Flouncey | bodied in “ minutes "—on which Government aid is extended 
the Burus centenary in 1859, came forward to do public honour | achieved this distinction for Mr. Guy Flouncey through her | to voluntary schools—though altering them in two important 
to the poet's memory. His death will give rise to much discus- | social finesse. Mr. Disraeli has achieved it for himself and Mrs, | respects at the very moment it proposes thus to stereotype 
sion on the north of the Tweed, and we sincerely hope that some Disraeli through his political craft and daring. If he ever them—namely, by increasing the building grant again to the 
of the cooler heads of the clergy will ask themselves whether it/said to his wife, as he makes Mrs, Guy Flouncey say after her old 4s. the square foot of the school buildings (from the pre- 
Was worth their while to treat as vital and essential the harm-/ ball, “ We have done it at last, my love!” it must have been | sent 2s. 6d.), and by giving some aid to the smailer schools— 
leas modifications of the Church customs of the last century which} when the Queen sent for him, not when he achieved this|the schools below 65—without stipulating for the employ- 
he lab d to introd Have they really and truly bo More | great “reception,” ment of a certificated teacher. He proposed to grant aid to 

























































u evening schools without stipulating that they should be in 

imperative duties '—Pali-Mall Gasetie. Tex Poor Man's Buxn.— connection with day schools—to aid purely condae schools 

without stipulating for religious instruction—but to relax the 

Tue FRENCH ON THE AxyssINIAN BusnvEess.—French The newspapers tells how some Parliament swells “Conscience Clause” so as to make jt utterly ineffectual, as 
journals have a natural tendency to take an unfavourable view Have brought in a bill that’s queer ; 


we have elsewhere explained, and to enforce it only where 
For on Sunday these chaps want toshut up the taps, the gchool is the only one in the neighbourhood available for 
And prohibit the selling 0’ beer; poor children—a point left to the discretion of “the Minister 
Says they, “ You must lay in your beer ot Education.’ The one thing needfal—the principle of a 
On a Saturday night, my dear ; compulsory rate for neglected districts—he rejected alto- 
lvl taste rather flat, but there’s nothing in that, gether. On the whole, the noble Duke’s measure effectually 

So long as you get your beer.” sustained his previous reputation. 


. 


Axsovut Tga.—“ A Sworn Broker ” writes to the Daily News 


of En glish embarrassments, and accordingly the Opionion Na- 
tionale thinks that we have got a very heavy affair on our hands 
in this Abyssinian business, as no doubt in some respects we 
bave, We “must expect (with aman of Theodore’s tempera- 
ment and character) serious, intelligent, and we resist 
ance.” It is not probable that we “can overcome Theodore by 
a tingle fait d’armes, and if the Negus is beaten on the side of 
Debra Tabor and Lake Tzana, he would still menace (us) with a 
formidable army, and a chosen — placed at Magdala might 





The habit is mine, on a Sunday to dine 





Off the very best o’ cheer. iti , 
suffice to defy all the efforts of the English, and prevent them > a : . that large quantities of tea untit for consumption remain in 
from qivetinn their prisoners.” Magdala, “plentifully provi- a 17 ¢ vin, - = oA he & pipe, warehouses, and he would “ suggest the edviaabitity of Gov- 
sioned, standing on the summit of a mountain peak, occupies « Foe L likes a drop o” . ernment appointing an inquiry to be held as to the state of 
position reputed impregnable, and much stronger than were the Whemth aonten ta othe — alia the stocks, so that all tea found to be injurious to human life 
ambas of our Gealish snoestors, designated by the Romars Buss But what shall I do, if these stories are true? oe ee cee We ee ee 
pe ob a. one ~y big 4 a on For I can’t get along without beer. one payee. end. Maceo whe have Games wid & 


— be as severely dealt with as the butchers who sell foul 
meat. 
hes -” Tom _. who’sarare onetolush, - aa 
eeps dinning it into my ear, An O_p Town-Mark.—Crosby Hall, London, has bee 
As spirits is cheap and will certaialy keep opened as a city dining porte: Bry The place has ome 
A lo -— pas nor beer.— to strange uses. It was built in the fifteenth century, and is 
. = Pry t oe _ a mentioned by Shakspeare in his “ Richard 111.” The present 
A et t, I fear; managers of the concern have availed themselves of the cir- 
fo, if \’s wise, they will shut their eyes cumstance, and have adopted as their motto the line, “ When 
Gainst the stopping o’ Sunday beer. you have done, repair to Crosby-place.”’ It is one of the few 
relics now left us. Mr. Timbs should write its history. It 
was first the residence of an alderman, was sold by his widow 
to the Duke of Gloucester, then became the residence of sev- 
eral lord mayors, and during the time of Charles I]. was con- 
verted into a meeting-house. It is now devoted to cheap din- 
ners, and represents the product of letters on food for clerks 
which appeared in the papers during the dull season. 


pearances, 
solely with the wish of delivering their captives that they (the 
English) have undertaken this difficult expedition. They have 
seen in this difference with Theodore an opportunity which they 
wished to profit by, for making themselves masters of the trade 
of the Red Sea. e who risks nothing thing, says the 
proverb.” How thoroughly French is all this! 




















































PRESERVED MuttTon.—Speakivg upon sheep, the Melbourne 
Argus says that meat is being sold, in and around Melbourne, at 
1d. per ib.; and it adds that, when the Duke of Edinburgh 
was at that place, some meat preserved by the promoter of the 
meat company was placed on board the Galatea, of which his 
Royal Highness Wrote as follows : 

“ A leg of mutton was placed on my table which I consider was| ne was celebrating mass, when a groom came in, and told him 
remarkably good, cutting much firmer than rr A meat! that a favourite mare had foaled. The pious cl an ran 
men highly approved of the beef which I gave them to try. I) ing on well, and then returned to the church to finish the 
consider that so far the trial is very satisfactory, but of course it ceremony 
remains to be proved whether the meat will be as good efter a F 
] time of keeping. Should such be the case, always remem- 
bering that ed meat can never be quite equal to fresh, I 
am certain many who cannot afford to pay thepresent very 
high S in England, would gladly avail themselves of such 
good The meat preserved in tins, which is occasionally 
given to the ships’ com of ber Majesty's ships, more es- 
pecially to the during long voyages, as a change from the 
salt, is inferior in quality to that which you sent on board, and I 
believe costs the Admiralty 11d. or 1s. per lb. Should the Ad- 

ity, therefore, approve your —- article—which, I un- 





Axzout Horses—My dear parson, pay 6 you affect to be 
ashamed of oy s0 much interest in horses? Remember 





AN Intso WELCoME.—The news of the visit of the Prince of 
Wales to‘lreland bas thrown Dubiin into a fever of excitement. 
We should not, however, be unprepared to learn that some 
counter-demonstrations were made. There is an irritating flun- 
keyism about Irish loyalty at its white heat which is not ely 
to provoke those who are not disposed to believe that a new 
era commences for the country when the heir to the Crown 
attends @ race-couree, dances at a castle ball, and knights a 
lord-mayor. 





NoraB_e Converts.—The correspondent of a contemporary 
gives some particulars of the extent to which Roman Catholicism 
has progressed in the families of our statesmen. Lord Granville 
and Mr. Gladstone have each a sister a Catholic ; the Duke of 
Argyll a mother ; Sir George Grey a sister-in-law, who is also a 
nun, and other relatives; Sir Roundell Palmer a brother ; Sir 
Robert Collier an aunt ; Mr. Coleridge, law officer in petto, a 
brother who is a and a Jesuit; while Mr. Monsell, Vice- 
President of the rd of Trade in Earl Ruseell’s last Ministry, 
is himself a convert. Of the present Ministry, the Duke of Mar!- 
borough has @ sister-in-law a Catholic; Lord Stanley a sister 
whose brother-in-law is a Catholic and a priest, besides other re- 
latives ; Sir Stafford Northcote is related to the President of Os- 
cott; the Earl of Longford had a brother who died a Passioniet, 
and who was also brother-in-law of the present Marquis of 
Exeter; Lord Mayo’s brother-in-law, the Hon. Mr. Wyndham, is 
a recent convert; and the Attorney-General has two brothers 

. It would appear from this statement that the families of 
the Liberal statesmen have a more Romeward tendency than 
those of the Conservatives, 





A QUEER ADVERTISEMENT.—The following curious adver- 
tisement appears in the Zimes, not where the works and pro- 
spects of publishers are announced, but in the column devoted to 
lost dogs, the endearments of capital letters, and the inquiries of 
Mr. Pollaky :— 


“To: MEN oF GooDWILL.—A private tutor, a liberal Roman 
Catholic, who believes that the sweet doctrine of Christ, the hero- 
victim for all, has been often strangely travestied by & sombre 
spirit or a too cunning one, as also by an undistinguishing reac. 
tion, has written a novel to show his idea of the Christian creed 
in practice, and he wishes to meet with some one who would AID 
him to pablish his work, which he humbly asserts to be a novel 
of force, rich in variety, every chapter having its own cachet for 
touching, quaint, or terrible scene, illustrating modern life.—B, 
V., 41, rue du Trone, Brussels.” 





Tue Inptan Bupoet.—Tbe Indian financial statement for 
1867-68, and badget for 1868.69 have been received. As usual, 
the Indian ail wrong. Mr. Massey anticipated a 
deficit for this year of nearly £1,000,000, bat has a surplus of 
£800,000. For the next year a us of £230,000 is expected, 
avd we may therefore anticipate with some confidence a deficit 
of at least a million and a half. As at present advised, Mr. Mas- 
sey will’ not propose any loan or any new taxation, but it must 
not be forgotten that by May or Jane he ought, according to 

recedent, to discover that somebody not known has, in some 

epartment not named, made, in the most blamelessamauner, & 





RrrvaLismM.—The Ritual Commissioners, it is said, are on the 
eve of bringing their labours to a close, and will presently make 
their report, “It has transpired” that they are of opinion, 


P 
in the Holy Communion should be forbidden ; but they do not 
object to candles being placed on the altar;as at the Chapels 
Royal and many cathedrals. This, if correct, would have de- 
mistake of a million in’ bis calculations. There is no particular | lighted the late Bishop of London, as refined distinction after 
harm in these blanders, India having really a surplus of about| his own heart. But they condemn vestments and incense as con- 
£5,000,000, spent chiefly in works which could-be if| trary to the use of the, lect 300 years; and recommend that a 
neceseary ; but it would perhaps be convenient, if the officers of goons and a nae | Pa dete 0 yt 
dares eames wae contemporary, from we ve derive our ormation, “ will pro- 


Tae Srars.—How large are the stars, and are they alike, or 
do they differ in size? It used tobe conjectured that they are 
of somewhat similar magnitude, presumably about as great as 
our sun, and that the differences of app t size are due to dif- 
ferencer of distance ; but when astronomers came to discover that 
some of the smaller stars are the nearest to our system, this idea 
fell to the ground. A German computer has now, howev 
culated the actaal dimensions of one particular star, and 
that its mass is rather more than three times that of the sup, 
The star in question is of less than the fourth magnitude—a com- 





bably be an appeal to bishop, who will have er sum-| paratively small one. What, then, must be the size of those of 

—It that Chinese pirates marily to deal with matters of complaint, subject to Pan appeal the Sirius and Aldebaran class! e reason of its selection for 

tured by her Majesty’s ebipsare over as prisoners to the|to the archbishop of the province, from him, if , | this determination war, that it is one of the components of what 
Chinese authorities, who torture the wretches in a most revolting |t) the Privy Council.” Bat have they not this remedy al- is called a binary system—two stars revolving about each other 
manner. said that the pirates have requested to be bang ready? Aad, if not, is it likely to prove either speedy or in- like sun and planet—and the motions of the members of such 
sooner than undergo the fate in store for them at the hands expensive ? system afford data for the computation. The star’s distance from 





us is a million and @ quarter times that of the earth from the suo, 


Mourton.—Victoria' and South Australia are|so that light takes twenty years to travel hither from it, 


-| AUSTRALIAN 

boiling down 60,000 sheep per week for tallow (!) at a profit of 
8s, 6d. or 4s. per sheep, except at Ballarat, Melbourne, and Gee- 
long, where the hind legs could be sold for 7d. each. A leg of 
mutton for 7d.! To put a stop to this waste, if possible, a pub- 
lic meeting was called in Melbourne on the 30th of December 
last by a sheep farmer, who told his hearers that there were 40,- 
(000,000 sheep and 5,000,000 horned cattle in Australia, and urged 





From MeLeourne.—Before he left Australia, Prince Alfred 


P. 
one of his remarkable novels Mrs. Guy F ‘8 great success 
at the first ball for which she secured ‘th it things both 


foe and the entrance will be 80ft. wide in the clear. At ordina 

list” and “a day.” Her particular Lady King be 
a a . * 
“royal She 


ring tides there will be a depth of water of 24{t.4 in. on the 
castle, “ was by the friendship dechen. ae gry anne welting icoansls f te — ail ac low water, and 27 ft, at high water, Theentrance will be 
pat the friendship to the proof, and her Royal Highness was ee ae tena or = by PPLy P closed by an iron caisson. The dock is built of the basaltic 
seen at Mra Gay s bali. Imagine the the | Eng’ pe stone of the neighbourhood, known as bioestoue, and is estimat- 
canopy, the crimson cloth, the ‘God Save the King’ from the RARER ed to cost, when complete, with pumping engines, &e., 000. 
band of the First Guards bivouacked in the hall,—Mrs.Guy; Rvssta AND Potanp.—If it is possible to blot out @ nation, The dock-yard com an ares of fifteen acres, 
Fiouncey herself her part as if she had received | Ruasia is determined to extinguish the Poles. Wiest of St.| the present patent slip, which is capable of raising vessels of 
Princesses of the all ber life; so reverent, and yet so dig-| Petersburg rejoices over the fact that in Lithuania the Polish | 2,000 tons; and within this dock-yard workshops for the several 
sited, on.vety culm, ond 7el wits 0 ovtl of. wiaties, ety See nobility are out, and that the the country | trades connected with ship-buil 
cence. 


ilding wi!l be erected. works 
of the dock were commenced in November, 1864, and its cowple. 
tion is expegted by the end of 1869, 
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Cisr-Inon Stoves.—Beware of closed cast-iron stoves, The 
French Academy of Sciences has lately been discussing the un 
healthy effects of these articles, It is said—and experiments 
support the ussertion—that cast-iron, when heated to a certain 
exteat, is pervious to some gases and vapours, and allows the 
poisonous products of coal Combustion to filter through it. So 
that a room warmed by a cast-iron stove soon has its atmosphere 
vitiated by carbonic acid. They who have to sit long in apart- 
ments so heated, often complain of oppression and headaches; 
henceforth they may know the cause. The Academy has ap- 
pointed 4 committee of chemists to examine and report upon the 
subject. 





Cyess. 


ConpvuocrTsEp sr Captain G. H, MACKENZIE 


PROBLEM, No. 1,005.—By Mr. Joseph Plachutta. 


One of the competing stratagems in the British Problem Tourney 
ot 1866--67, 


BLACK. 

















WHITE. 
White toplayand mate in 3 moves 





SoLuTion TO PROBLEM No. 1,004. 


White. Black. 
1 Ktto K BS ch 1 Kt tke Kt 
2PtoQé4ch 2 Kt tke P 
8 B to Q6 mate 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
W. A., Montreal.—Thanks for the games sent—one of which 


CHESS IN PARIS. 


derssen and Kolisch, a few years ago. 
Evans Gambit Deciryep. 


Black. White. Black. 

Mr. A Mr. K. Mr. A. Mr. K. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 19 KttoQ5 QRtoQsq 
2KttoK BS KttoQB3s 20 PtoKB4 PtoKB3 
SBtoQB4 BtoQbB4 2. PtoK BS BtoK R2 
4PtoQ Kt4 PtoQ4(a) 22 KttoK B4 KttoQ5 
5 B tks QP(6) Kt tks P 2 BtoQB4 RtoQz 
6BtoQKt3 KttoK B3 24 PtoQBsS KttoQB3s 
7KttoQBs Castles 2 KttoK6 R to K sq 
8 Castles Bto K Kt5 MWQtoKRS5 RKtoQ Ktsg 
9 PtoQ3 KttoQB3 27 Fto QR4(e) KttoK4 
10 KttoK 2 KttoK R4 2 BtoKB4 QtoK2 
11 K to Req toon 29 Bike Kt * PtkeB 
12 KttoK KtS KttoK B5(c)i30 PteKB6 PtksP 
13 PtoK BS BtoKR4 31 Qtks KRP Rtks QP 
14 Kt tks Kt P tke Kt (d) 32 Btks R tks Kt 
15QBtksP PtoKR3 33 R tke K BP 9 10 K Kteq 
16 KttoK RS BtoQ kts 34 QRtoKBsq QtoK Kt As) 
17 BtoQ Qto Qs 35 Kto KB6ch 
18 KttoKB4 BtoK Kt38 





And Mr. Kolisch resigned. 

(a) This is considered the best way of évading the always dan- 

gerous attack which the Evans’ Gambit affords to the first 
layer. 

- (0) This move is not so fertile in interesting variations as tak - 

ing Pawn with Pawn, nor do we think it so good for the first 


player. 
(ec) Bold and Ingenious, In risking this move, Mr. Kolisch had, 
probably, in view the following combination :— 


White. Black. 
12 KttoK BS 
13 b tke Kt 13 P tke B 
14 Kt tks K BP ch 14 R tke Kt 
15 B tks R 15 Pto K B6 
16 P tke P | 16 B tks P ch 
17 K to Kt sq 17 Qto K Kt4ch 


And Blaek wins the adverse Queen. 
(d) If he had captured the other Kt with his Queen, he would 
evidently have lost the exchange. * 
(e) Mr. Anderssen has now acquired an almost decisive 
riority in the position of bis forces. 
(/) An error, but the game was irretrievably lost. 


—Lendon Era. 


supe- 





Tue Ecuipsz or Tue Sun.—The total eclipse of the sun 
whichis to take place on the 18th of August next, is already ex- 
citing unusual interest among astronomers, in conacquence of 
the ( comparatively) long period of darkness which it will occa- 
sion, A line drawn on the map from Aden across Hindustan, 
and away to the southern coast of New Guinea, will represent 
pretty accurately the line of total obscurity, It so 
on the day above named the moon wilil be almost at 
to the earth, and the sun at its furthest from the earth, 

quently, the moon will hide the sun so completely that the dura- 
tion of the total darkness will be nearly seven minutes. This is 
so rare & phenomenon, that all interested in cosmical science are 
earnestly desirous of getting all they can out of it by obrervation. 
Foremost among them, the Royal Society bave such mea- 
sures that, if the weather be only favourable at the time and place 
of observation, most satisfactory results will be obtained. 





appears this week. We should be obliged by your letting us 
know whetber or not there is a regularly organised Chess Club 
in Montreal, 





CHESS IN NEW YORK. 


Game played a few days ego at the New York Chess Club, be- 
tween Messrs. Thompson and Mackenzie. 


Grvoco Piano. 


White Black, White. Black. 
Mr. T Mr. M, Mr. T. Mr. M. 
1PtoK4 PtokK4 12 PtoKKt5(s) Ktto K R4 
2KttoKB3 KttoQBs 18 KtoR2 PtoK R3 
SBtoQB4 BtoQBa 14 K Kt PtksP Q to Q 2(e) 
4 Castles PtoQ3 15 KttoKKteq Castles QR 
5 PtoQBsS Ktto K BS 16 Qto K Kt4 208 

6 PtoQ3s 4$ bt 17 P tke ttoKR BS 
Treen Bto K Kt5 18 B tks Kt P tks B 
SPtoK RS BtoKR4 19 PtoK Kt5S Kt PtkeP 
9 PtoQKt4 PtoQR4 20 P tke P R tks P ch 
+§ 4 $34 Kt to K 2 21 K to Kt2 QRtoKk Kt 
ll PtoK Kt4 BtoK Kt3(a)|22 KtoB3 B to R4ch 





And Black mates next move. 


(a) Taking off Kt P with Kt would not have been good, as, 
after the exchange, White could play B tks B P ch. 
mY) Pushing forward these Pawns so easily in the game is very 
dom productive of much advantage. 
(c) Intending to play Kt to K B 5 next move. 





CHESS IN CANADA. 
A spirited little game played a short time ago in Montreal, be- 
tweem Messrs. Asher and Atkinson. 
Evans Gamstr. 
Black. White. 


White. Black, 


Mr. Asher. Mr. Atkinson. Mr. Asher. Mr. Atkinson. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 ll KttksKBP(e) B to Q Kt 3ch 
2KttoK BS KttoQB3 1 PeQé ‘R tke Kt 

SBeQB4 BtoQbBa 18 BPtks KP Kt tke K P 
a POaKtS B tks KtP 14 QtoK RS Kt to K Kt3 
SPwoQBS BtweQR4 BtksReh Kt tks B 

6 Castles (a) Ktto K BS(6)|16 KttoQ2 BtksQPch 
7 KttoK KtS Castles KtoRseq BtksQBP 
SPIoKB4 PtoQ4 ic) 18 44) B tks Kt 

OPtksQP  KttkeQP ww RtoB2 Qto K R5and 
WBteQRS K KttoKk Ad) wins 


(a) An error; he ought to have moved P to Q 4. 


6) The pro ly to White’s last move. 
% Best. Prok RS would not have been good, on account of 
the following variation :-— 
White. Biack. 
8S PtoK RS 
9 Kt tks KBP | 9 Rtks Kt 
10 B tke Reb 10 K tks B 
il P tke K P ll Kt tks KP 
12 Qto KR 5 ch, regaining the piece, and remaining 
with the “ " abead. 
@) A age ot, would 


ve mistake, which, properly taken advant 
in all probably eave cost Black the game, The move 
io 10 Kt tks K bP. 

(e) White here misses his opportunity ; he should have played 
QwkRS 


observed : and asthe observers will be some of the most skilful of 
the officers employed on the 

dia, we may bope that the highly — 
in the phenomenon will be cleared of their presen 

If the south-west monsoon, which will then be blowing, will only 
leave the sky clear at the place of observation, we shall by 
Christmas next know more about the sun and its light and at- 
mosphere, than hitherto. 





Tue Lare Kixe Lupwic.—Before the late King Lud- 
wig, of Bavaria, left Munich for Nice last autumn, he called 
on Sophie Schrdder, the aged tragedian, with whom he was 
on friendly terms, to bid her farewel!. At parting, the actress 
said in a sad tone, “1 am afraid, your Majesty, that I see 
now for the last time.” “Do you then Frau Sophie,” 
(be always called ber thus), answered the , “that lam 
going to die?” “Oh, no!” replied Madame der, “I 
must die first,so that I may receive your Majesty yonder.” 
Sophie Schroder was as good as her word; she died a few 
days before the King, without having been previously ill. 
good people of Munich are deeply interested in the open’ 
wah y King’s will; they are anxious se yo he ~~ dis- 
of bis | private y, w the 
thek, the Pinakothek, or ~ noble buildings alte 
the King from his private means, and filled by him with treas- 
of the Crown or to 
peculiarities 


Be 


are now circulating. 
serve every article of d 
to the throne; 


b trousers 
in every material and of 


for “Old Clo’,” particul: 
rotkd imitate King Ludwig’s pononen 
at his father’s decease ae“ 
article of fancy which the 
kreuzers were handeed over to 





Most Exrraorpinary ConDvUct oF A ae — ne fol- 
lowing statement appears in a newspaper paragraph uncom: 
monly weil headed. Note, that the St. Barnabas Church to 
which it refers isjtha: of Heaton, near Bradford, Yorkshire, 
not in Pimli¢o :— 





The fine game which follows was played between Messrs. An- 


ties, constitutes, indeed, a case of Church Preferment which 
cannot but be considered very remarkable.— Punch. 






























MaGyetic Poantoms —Magnetic “ phantoms,” produced by 
sprinkling iron filings on a sheet of paper laid on the poles of au 
electro-magnet, have for some years past been regarded as curio- 
sities, and made tbe subject of popular demonstration. But it is 
now known that they have a scientific value, inasmuch as they 
indicate the condition of the magnet; whether, for instance, the 
poles are i 1 or anti 1, isodynamic or heterodynamic, 
with “ points consefhent” or not, or bifarcate, trifurcate, circu- 
lar, andso forth. For the experimentalist, therefore, these phan- 
toms are a valuable record, and the more so if they can be fixed, 
One way of fixing is to use sheets of paper coated with stearine 
or wax, into which the filings will sink on melting the cost with 
ahotiron. As it cools, the phantom becomes firmly imbedded, 
= the sheets thus prepared may be framed and glazed for re- 
erence. 








A TREMBLING Man.—There is a man whose hand does not 
tremble, but handles a brush with dexterity, and lays on the 
PAINT that never leaves colour or stain. He paints girls, bovs 
men aod women, by the hundreds, every day and evening. The 
impression, however, is lasting, and can never, never be forgo\- 
ten. He removes pain,as if by magic, of any name or nature, 
whether chronic or acute, from a simple mosquito bite to the 
most intense labour pains. Broken down, pe cageeer | mere 
are sent by the officers of hospitals in this city and Brooklyn 
to Wo Lcorrt’s Office, No. 170 Chatham-square, N.Y., and all 
pain is removed for every applicant, free of expense, with- 
out money or price, for the tenant of the sunken cellars of 

meanest tenement house or the owners of the brown- 
stone and marble palaces of Fifth avenue. All, all are 
treated alike, and each await their turn for an application of 
that wonderful remedy, PAIN PAINT, and all distress, pain 
and misery vanish instantly, as if commanded 4 superna- 
tural agent. The scepter of the kingdom of Pain is broken 
under the touch of the brush, and crumbles like a spider's 
web, where before it held its victim with an iron grasp for 
scores Of years. 

Cor Tus Ovr.—Post it up, and never forget there is exz 
PLACE you can go, or be and haye your pain re- 
moved, free of e se, at No. 170 Chatham Square, New 
York, when all o doctors give you up as hopeless. 








Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1867, 
as Gold Medal for the man 


Messrs. WHEELER aND WiLs0n, of New York. 


HENRY F. Q. D’ALIGNY, 

Member of the International Jury and 
Reporter of the same. 

Mesers. WHEELER AND WILSON, 625 Broadway, N. Y., received 

the GOLD MEDAL, and THE ONLY ONE awarded for the most 


Sewing Machine and Button-hole Machine exhibited at 
Paris Universal Exposition, 
z DERBY, 


J.C. 
U. 8. General Agent os Se Exposition. 
THE ONLY COLD MEDAL 
ied to AMERICAN SEWING 


Award 
Exposition of 1867, was given to us, as manufacturers of the best 
Sewing Machine —_ was exhibited. There were eighty-two dit. 








have seut out to India a number of newly constructed instru- | “™e™t P for the prize. 
ments—telescoper, spectroscopes, nd actinometers, and Tus Hows Macuinz Co., 
others, by which all the phenomena of an eclipse may be well 


ELIAS HOWE, Jz., Pres. 
Manufacturers and sole Proprietors of the Howe Sewing Machines. 
699 BROADWAY. New York. 
SPECIAL NOTICE, * 
DDRESS TO THE NERVOUS AND DEBILITATED 
ha hidden 





voluntary discharges, wnat 
neral health? Do you feel weak, debili y ? 
a little extra exertion produce palpitation of the heart? Does 


Fi 


your liver, or urinary organs, or your frequently out 
of order ” Is your urine sometimes thick, > os ko 
it ropy on ? Or does a thick scum rise to the top? Or 

















THE ALBION. 








R. HOE 


PRINTERS’ A 
29 AND 3 


TYPE REVOLVING, SINGLE 


PRINTING 


COLD ST 


MANUFACTURERS O 


ADAMS’ PRESSES, 


BED AND PLATEN JOB 
and Inking Machines; 
and Binders; Stereotype 





Hand Pr 


D BINDERS’ 


& CO. 
WAREHOUSE, 
NEW YORK, 


AND DOUBLE CYLINDER 


MACHINES 


REET 
A 





AND CARD PRESSES, 
Hydrostatic Presses for Printers 
Blocks, Roller Mbulds. 





COMPLETE 


Furnished for Newspaper, Job and Lithographic Printing Establishments, Stereotype Offices of Plaster, Clay, or Paper ; also, 
Electrot; Offices, 


ype 


All kinds of Cast Steel Saws of the Best Quality. 





THE ALBION. 


Established in 1822. 


Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in tLe 
City of New York, ana devoted to 


NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


This old established and popular Periodical is now supplied to 


the public at the rate of 


Six Dollars per annum, or 19 Cents per Copy 
N.B.—The Selection of any “ALBION” Engraving 


Free, for payment of 1 Year's Subscription in ad- 


OUTFITS e 
Cuaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 
Cocas's PRIN CE ALBERT, 





_INSURANCE,. 
STATEMENT OB THE 
GREAT WESTERN 
(MARINE) 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


For the Fiscal Year Eading 3ist December, 
1867, as required by Charter. 


er eeee tere tiie eer ttre er 


Premiums marked off during the year 
less KRevurn premiums, ......,..... ‘i 
Interest ed 


Loss and Re-Insurance paid, less sal- 
vages.. $1,300,958 14 
Expenses, Taxes, Commission and ‘ia- 


terest on Stock...............-- 0000 224,028 51+ 
Cash Discounts to Policy-holders in 
lieu of Scrip Dividends............ 257,461 68 

The Company has the following Assets: 
Cash in Bank, and with Bankers......... $380,406 31 
Loans secured by Stock and Bond and Mortgage.. - 237,732 58 
Real Seececeess cose 369,706 03 


and other 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 
and wake FO $1,989,052 25 


Less allowance for Bad 
Debts 200,000 00 1,739,053 25 


Pere rere eer ererey a eee eee 


Total amount of Assets...............0...6...- $2,706,897 17 
a. r= GRRE, intenest on the anaes Gugiestes of 
ro! Wi e holders thereof, or th represen- 

Titives, on and after TUESDAY, the fourth of Fobeaney next. 
0 wR am LOCK WOOD, Secretary 
New York, January 28rd, 1868. P rf 

DIRECTORS: 

W. C. PICKER8G WM. M. EVAPT 

WILLIAM i GUIO ROBEBT SPELDING, 

SAMUEL D. BABCOCK,} J. B. JOHNSTON 

JAMES M. BROWN, SAMUEL B. CALDWELL, 

N. ORO WE WILSON G. HUNT, 

GEORGE W. HENNINGS. JOHN J. CRAN 

DAVID SELLAK, J. PIERPONT MORGAN, 

HENRY %. SPAULDING, ' GEOKGE W. BE 

JOHN L. ASPINWALL, F. G. SCHUHARDT, 

JOHN ALLEN. THOMAS 

CHARLES @. LANDON, GEORGE A. PHELPS, Jz., 

DvUGLA8 ROBINSON, , M. A. SORGHAN 

VER K. KIN JACOB DE NEUFVILLE, 

W. BUTLER DUNCAN, HENRY M. TABER, 

eusTAVUS K JOHN F. SCHEPELER, 


CH NG. 
JOHN R. GARDNER, C. C. BALD 


JORN A. PARKER, V ri ice President, 
ALEXANDER MACKAY, 2nd Vice-President 
WILLIAM T. LOOKWOOD, Secretary. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
PIRE INSUBANCE COMPANY 
Ottice, 114 Breadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE. 

2@ Cooper Institute, 3d Avenue, 


[MNCORPORATED 1823] 
Oash Capital, - - - - - - - ---- - - $600,000 00. 
Surplus, - - - ---------- ~~ - $266,057 77 


NATHANIEL B. WEED, 
WIN4 





Oash Capital and sme noe Ne 1, 1867,...... $766,657 77 
Srapens Deperty contest Loss or Damage by Fire at nual rates 
at its various Agencies cities in the United 

JAMES W. OTIS, President. 
R. W. BLEECKER, 


Secretary. 
J. GRI@WOLD, General Agent. 





on the 3ist day of D 
the provisions of its Gnarter: _ 


INSURANCE. 


‘OF PION OF THE 
ORIENT MUTUAL INSURANCE Co. 


New York, 29rn January, 1868. 


The following Spacneers of the Affairs of this Company 
is published in conformity with 























ALLan’s SIR WALTER soort, 
Sruart’s WASHINGTON 
Matrsson’s Lg BR 


FRANKLIN, 
RD NE 
uoKLEn's BT @EAUL'S, LONDON, 


MEMBERS aS OF THE TEMPERANCE 80C’Y¥ 
from 8tanfield’s Picture, 
SCOTS, 
FROM HAWKING. 


LanDSEBR' 
Lanpszer’s DIGNITY AN-* IMPUDENUR, 
Lanpsesr’s D 


EER P 
mpE’s FLORE 


Premiums unearned Sist December, 1866............ $187,766 43 woe On COLUMBUS’ N 4 WORLD 
Prems. received during the year por Log Dec. $1, 1867. 1,105,845 13] wa wpgsrorpa’s DR. KANE. 
Total Premiums.......... $1,298,611 56 56 ba Dd niy «Fag from an original drawing made 
Earned Premiums of the year.... ..... ....$980,551,63 oan Sabtans volen can be oy Seow ea by Mail or Express, 
Losses and Expenses.......... $438,374 50 
Re-Insurance and Re- — ty 
turn ae $240,069 78 . 
ASSETS, ADVERTISING RATE: 
3lst Decumsgr, 1867. 
Cosh in Bawks ..........s.ece0eseeees $147,679 56 SS Ounte oy a ee ncn 
United States Stock .. 314,400 00 6 « “aw § tand ed. 
Stocks of States, and Corporations, and for one year, standing unchang 
Loans on demand.............+. ”  ... 194,444 13 $656,523 69 | Sa” THs ALBION is served by carriers at the residence of savscri 
Subscription Notes {of which $169,327 19 ————— bers in the cities of New York and Brooklyn. 
woe yet used]........--.......++. $418,782 58 
and Accrued Interest “ 365,766 55 my 
Salvages and Unsettled Accounts...... 21,698 14 $806,247 27 
Total amount of Assets... ... $1,462,770 96 


The Board of Trastees have resolved to pay Six per cent. In- 
terest on the oe Scrip Certificates, to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on or after the lst o1 
March next. 
After allowing for probable losses in 
time, and unsettled claims, —— nave declared a Dividend, 
free from Government Tax, of per cent. on the net 
amount of Earned Premiums of the year, ending 3ist December 
1867, for which Certificates will be issued on or after the 1st 
March next to Dealers entitled to the same. 
By order of the Board, 

CHARLES IRVING, Secretary. 


@RUSTEES. 


case of vessels out of 


JOBEPH GAILLARD, Jz, FRANCIS 34 at ll 
CHARLES LULING 


ALEX’R HAMILTON, Je 
G#ORGE F. THO. 


GEORGE M 

EDWARD F. DaVIDSON, 
A. ie MOYNE, Jx., 

E. H. R. LYM 





CARL L. RECKN uxt, 
HENRY R.KUNHARDT, W.F. Jn., 
JOHN 2LOB8S, CORN K. BUTTON, 
LAW! WE EDWARD HAIGHT, 
LEOPOLD BIERWIRTH, J N 
SIMON pz VI88E N. D.C L 

JOHN 8, WILLiA WILLIAM SCHALL, 
ALEX. M. LAWRENCE, LEOPOLD HUFFEK, 
FRED'K G. FOSTER, WM. 8. W 

GEORGE CHRIS F. COUSINERY 
RICHARD P. RUNDLE, GUSTAV SCHWAB, 
JOHN A. RALLI, JOHN F. 8CHEPELER, 


BUGENE DUTILG, President. 
‘ ALFRED OGDEN, Vice-President. 
OHARLES IRVING, Secretary. 


NOTICE. 


have made ents to issue, when desir- 
oa, Pel Policies hooey ef em pa 
at the Counting Rooms of Messrs. Drake, KLginwort & ConEn 


“NOTHING SUCCEEDS {LIKE SUCCESS.” 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFE INSURANOB OCOOMPANY, 
Nos, 419 and 4231 Broadway, N. WY. 
{8 A DECIDED SUCCESS. 

BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 


Gt ats Compass Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholders 
and Directors, wri wie in the Repress, of whiclt he is one of the 
editors 
“The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its first 
annual a few days since. The business has been very 
successful for the first six months, and has been conducted upon 
the satest and most economical business principles, alike for the 
stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 
of of this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 











in Lowpon and Livaxpoot, | Fri 


Premiums for 1868. 


CHARLES DICKENS’ WORKS OOMPLETE. 


APPLETON’S POPULAR EDITION, 
COMPRISING THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES: 


Oliver Twist, American Notes, Dombey and Son, 
Martin Chuzslewit, Our Mutual Friend, Christmas Stories, 
Tale of Two Cities, Sketches, Nicholas Nickleby, 
Bleak House, Little Dorritt, Pickwick Papers, 
David Copperfield, Baruaby Rudge, Old Curiosity Shop, 
Great Expectations, Hard Times, and addit’! Christmas Stories 


Under a special arrangement with the publishers, Messrs. D. 
APPLETON & CO., we are enabled to offer the following 
Great Inducements to New Subscribers !! 
TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER, the A.uion One Year, with any 
Six of the above Edition, for $6, 

LUBS OF THREE—The 4 One Year to each, with 
the Complete Edition in 17 Parte, tor $18. 
TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The Atsron One Yesr to each, with 
Two yee op met ers Sasens, tor $30. 
We also Offer A eagteece: « New Library Edition, 
wd in course of Pu Mention) in 5 Volumes, Illustrated with 82 

— as follows :— 

ol. 19 Pickwick i. » ee Rudge, Sketches and Pic- 

we fiom Italy, Am 


Vol. 2.—Old anedin Be tg ‘iia Dorritt, Tale of Two Cities, 
Stories. 


Vol. 3.—Nicholas Nickieby, Oliver Twist, Bleak House, 
+ ~ lag a Expectations, Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual 


Vol. 5.—Hard Times,end addiiional Christmas Stores, Nombey 
& Bon, David Copperfield. 

TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER—The A 
Singte Volume of the Library Edition, for $6. 
TO OLUBS OF THREE—The Atzion One Yearfto 
any Three Volumes of the Library Edition, for $18, 
aon CLUBS OF LA ot earl One ia to each, and 
e Complete aibrary Com 
of the Popular Edition, for $30. i= aaa 
an pao 9 b of Fe ee © One Ray — two 

brary ition, and three of 
Edition, for $00. - 


Bion One Year and any 
each, and 


The above books will all be fortrarded, POSTAGE PAID, THROUGH- 
ovr Tas UnireD Stares. Any present subscriber forwarding 
two @r more additional s Sas will be entitled to the 
Club terms, Of the popular Edition, there are now six nnmbers 
ready for delivery; aud the remainder of the series will follow 
the rate of three, or four, per month, 
The first Volume of the New [illustrated Library Edition will 
appear within six weeks; the remaining Volumes followin, — 
lees frequently than one per month ; an ; an publiehed 


® 


remiume a’ 


quip nan” *PEo eabscribers im tho British N. 4, Provinces, 
T becribers the Bri A. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS, Etxtra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in| south am tesla wa pt genoa Su 
or the Old Standard Quality, this Company. International I law—the S coenied ums are 
Szenp on Call ror ones eee with U. 8. 
TRADE mark :| GILLOTT — Nameand Desig. BSW GIBCULAR, sce in money or Zaid, ren Ws apecial instruc- 
WARRANTED, por ely phon. ne pee pA gpm ge ot 
Insurance in a manner easily by an: Ai the shove rates, beth for single subsstiption and for clubs, 
The well known ORIGINAL and POPULAR Numbers, pe ge aa page fk Tako vente yable STRICTLY IN ADVANCE; and remittances consid- 
; 3es— The EM Nh set oN ae ~ onies cred att nk of te necrosis forwarded by Pot Ofc 
2 ve ns AS FIRST CLASS antes the orde ofthe Publlabers of the Alin ae 
, communications 
CAUTION !—A0 inianction wae Sup Seay, inet, not insured more than Sour to ot oon save twonty-dve pe |age paid, to and remittances must be eddressed, post- 
aqninat the wee by othess of the dere Fem. o wy weet] ciciesints this Company WM. H. MORRELL 4 SHEPHERD, 
Hurny Owss, JOSEPH some, sppliestion. Proprictors. 
Bole Agent Si dehn Ben «WX .| Agents wanted inCity and Country. 39 Park Row, Ny, ¥. 
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INSURANCE. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NO. 98 BROADWAY. 





NEW YORK 
CYRUS CURTISS, President. 
MATTHEW MITCHELL, Vice-President, 
W A. BREWER, Jr., Secretary. 
De. B. W. M’CREADY, Medical Examiner. 
“ANNUAL DIVIDENDS 
ON THE 


CONTRIBUTION PLAN. 


DIVIDENDS AVAILABLE IN OASH 
At the end of 
THE FIRST YEAR. 
Assets over ............. $1,000,000 
THE ONLY COMPANY WHICH APPLIES ITS DIVIDENDS 
TO HOLD GOOD A POLICY WHICH OTHERWISE LAPSES 
FROM NON-PAYMENT OF PREMIUM. 





HE OLD OAKEN BUCKET.—Now ON FREE 

exhibition in the parlors of the FIFTH-AVENUE ART GAL. 
LERY, corner of 14th st. Jerome Thompson’s charming picture 
of THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET, representing the early home of 
Samuel Woodworth. Hours of exhibition from 9 A. M.to7 P. M., 
and on Monday evenings from 8 to 10. 





STIMPSON'’S SCIENTIFIC GOLD PENS. 





No. 22, FINE. No. 44, MEDIUM. No. 66,COARSE. Sent by 
* mail, post-paid, on receipt of $3 00, With Ink-Retaining Pen- 
bolder, $4 50. A. 8. BARNES & CO., N. Y. 


TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 
Is a gentle and cooling Cathartic or Purgative medicine, In the 
form of a Powder, pleasant to take and is recommended and 
used by the best Physicians in the country as a most reliable and 
effectual remedy. 


EFFERVESCENT 


Cures Dyspepsia, 
Cures Heartburn, 
Cures Sick Headache, 


SELTZER 
Cures Indigestion, 

Cures Costiveness, 

Cures Piles, 


. APERIENT 


Cures Sour Stomach, 
Cures Nervous Headache, 
Cures Liver Complaint, 


A POWDER 


Cures Bilious Headache, 

Cures Rheumatic Complaints, 

Cures Jaundice, 
It is a most efficient medicine for Females and Children whose 
stomachs frequently reject ordinary purgative medicines. Read 
our pamphlet of testimonials, and as you value your life and 
health, lose not an hour in procuring a bottle of this most won- 
derful "remedy. 

Manofactured onlf by the Sole Proprietors, 


TARRANT &@ CO., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts., N. ¥. 
For Sale by all Druggiste. 


MISS LOVETT T’S 
SELECT PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE. 
68 HG@BLIS STREET, CORNER OF MORRIS STREET, 
HALIFAX, N. 8. 








— 


ATERS’S FIRST PREMiUM PIANOS, 
Square and Upright; Melodeons; Parlor, Church, and 
Cabinet Organs, the best lgpatactared j warranted for six years 
Second-hand Pianos. Meiodeons, and Organs at great bargairs. 
Any ot the above instrumen.s to let, and rent applied, if par- 
chased; Monthly instalments received from one to two years. 
Chickering’ 8, Steinway’s, Bradbury’#and the Arion pianos to let. 
Pianos tuned and repaired. Illustrated catalogues mailed. Ware- 
rooms, No. 481 Broadway, N. Y. HORACE WATERS & OO 


JOHN SLATER, 


(LATE OF NO, 2 CORTLAND 8TREET.) 


FASHIONADLE 
BooT MAK ER, ® 
No, 290 BROADWAY, 
N.E.Corne: Reade Street, NEW YORK, 
Makes to order and keeps ou hand a fine assortment of Boots 
and shoes of his own manufacture; also, Imported English 


Bhoes, Bend Sole Leather, Cricket and Base Ball Shoes, at reason- 
able prices. 








WALL A c K ’s. 
Proprietor and Manager—MR. LESTER WALLACK. 


Doors open at half-past seven. 
Performance commences at eight. 


ROSEDALE MATINEE 
will be given on SATURDAY, April 18, for which 
SEATS MAY NOW BE SECURED. 


Doors open at half past twelve. 
Performance commence at one. 


MONDAY, APRIL 2—HENRY parees. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 21—THE REN 
WEDNEBDAY, APRIL 22—-THE HONEYMOON, 


REMOVAL! 


D. APPLETON & CQ., 
e 


BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS AND STATIONERS, 


HAVE eo ' 
& fd 
« 


THEIR BUSINESS LOCATION 


FROM 


443 AND 445 BROADWAY, 


TO THE NEW, COMMODIOUS, AND 


ELEGANT PREMISES, 


NOS. 90, 92 AND 94 GRAND STREET, 


CORNER OF GREENE. 


The Building is 75 feet on Grand Street, and 100 feet on Green, 
e * 
and Five Stories High, giving smgge FACELITIES, 


NEVER BEFORE POSSESSED, for the 


DISPLAY OF BOOKS & STATIONERY. 


Counrry Mercuants SUPPLIED 


With all Books In the Market. 


STATIONERY AND BLANK BOOKS 
Ly Every VARIETY. 


Among the Novelties in that particular branch 
: Is THE NEW 
“PERPETUALLY MOIST LETTER BOOK,” 
For Copying Letters. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES SUPPLIED. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO ORDERS FROM 





Banks AND QrTx MERCHANTS. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. By a Barrister. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


SOONER OR LATER. , By Shirley Brooks, Author of “ The Sil- 


ver Cord,” &c. Illustrated by Du Maurier. 8vo, Paper, 
$1 50; Cloth, $2 00, 


MY HUSBAND'S CRIME. With Illustrations by Gaston Fay. 
8vo, Paper, 76 cents, 


A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. By Madame De Witt, nee 
Guizot. Translated by Dinah Mulock Craik, Author of “* John 
Halifax, Gentleman, '« A Nobte Life,”  Christian’s Mistake,” 
“Two Marriages,” "&e. Ilustrations. 12mo, Cloth $1 50. 


ONE OF THE FAMILY. By the Author of “ Carlyon’s Year.” 
8vo, Paper 25 cents. 


BROWNLOWS. By Mrs. Oliphay author of “ Agnes,” “ Ma- 
donna Mary,” “The Laird of othe Days of my 
a a ees, ” “ Life of Eaverd Irving,” &e, Svo, 

‘aper, 37 


MARGARET’S ENGAGEMENT. yo, Paper, 50 cents. 


ee me" FOR HIGH STAKES. By Annie Leigh? jAu hor of 
“On Guard,” “ Denis Donne,” “ ‘Theo Walter 
Goring,” “ a Out,’ “Called to Account,” ‘ec 8vo, 
Paper, ents. 
GUILD COURT. A London Story. By George MacDonald, Au- 
thor of “* Annals.of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” * Alec Forbes,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


= HUGUENOT FAMILY. “By Sarah Tytler. .19mo, Cloth, 


MABEL’S PROGRESS. By the Author of “Acnt Margaret's 
Trouble.” S8yo, Paper, 50 cents. 





Harrer & Broruens, will send any of the above Works by 


Mail, postage , tree to any partof the United States, on receipt 
of the price. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorg, 
Have just Ready : 
I. 
THE MASSACRE OF 8ST. SAREROLACERY : Preceded by a 


meee of the ous Wars in the of Charles 
Cloth ar 15. White, M.A., Ph. D. With Illustrations. 8vo, 


Ul. 


MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS. A History 
of the United Netherlands: from the Death of 
Bilent to the Twelve Years’ Truce—1609. J. 
Motley, D.C.L., Author of “The Rise of the b- 
lic.” Complete in Four Volumes. With Portraits. Syvo, 
Cloth, $1 
The Volumes sold separately at $3 50 each. 
Ill. 
= Rey te CONGRESS. of the ee. 
of the United States. By William H. 
aa Author of “The Body Politic,” &c. With Kightecs 
Steel Portraits, Svo, Cloth, $5 00, 
IV. 


THREE LITTLE SPADES. A Tale. By Miss Anna Warner. 
16m 0, Cloth, $1 00. 
Vv. 





DR. SMITH’8 SMALLER HISTORY 0 ENGLAND. A 


Smaller History ot England, from the liest Times to the 
Year 1862, Edited by William Smith, LL.D. Iiustrated by 
Engravings on Wood. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

Uniform with Dr. Smith’s Smaller Histories of Greece 
and Rome. - 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S JOURNAL. lave from the Journal of 
our Life in the Highlands, from 1848 to 1861. To which are 
prefixed and added Extracts from the same Journal glued 
Account of Earlier Visits to Scotland, and Tours in 
and Ireland, and — Excursions. Edited b 
Helps. 12mo, Morocco-Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 

Uniform with Queen Victoria’s Memoir of the Prince 
Consort. | VEL 


SMILES’S HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS. The H 
nots; their Settlements, Churches, and Industries in 
land and Ireland. By Samuel Smiles, Author of “ 
Help,” &e. Crown 8v0, nt. Beveled $1 75. 


DU CHAILLU’S GORILLA COUNTRY. Stories of gee ee . 


Narrated for’ You Peo B: 
Seattle. Author of “ Dieeovent in Pe serial f torial Attica” Pro. 
fusely Illustrated. 12mo, ore $1 4 


COMFORT’S FAIRY ra atg Folks and Falries: 
_— for Little Children. Randall XB, With 
Engravings. Square to, Ge $1 


BARNES’S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY loam on the 


Albert i 
&e. ee Edges, $1 75. 


THE LOVERS’ DICTIONARY: A . os Treasury of Lovers’ 
ee, ane 


Theses, Fancies, A’ ‘on Indexed with 
‘en Thousan 


nearly T d Ref Com 
ments and Guide to the 8tudy Nady of the Tender i ny Eh Post 
Svo, Cloth, $3 50; Gils Baga, 
bey. ENGLISH pny Cromwell and ome. 
B £ aaate aulth wether tho: the Folica! Hie th eae 
author on the 
tory,” &e. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. ’ 





YOUR GUSTO SOLICITED BY 
FRANCOIS = LOUTREL, 
Bookbinders, No. 45 Marpam Lars 


ofan neds promt sent We supply everything in ong 





